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The Right and the Wrong. 


By JOHN BEDFORD LENO. 


He cannot err who wars with Hate and Strife, 
And braves the scorn of every fool and knave; 
Who dares to lead an honest, sober life, 
And loathes alike the tyrant and the slave. 
Nor he who, sworn to live and die by Truth, 
Diggeth his grave in consecrated ground ; 
Nor he who gives his manhood and his youth 
To scatter hope where vice and fear abound. 


The man who errs is he who lives a slave, 
Who sinks the future in the dying Now, 
Who sells his soul to every soulless knave, 
And brandeth “Slavery ” on his brother’s brow. 
’Tis he who speaketh of a heaven above, 
Forgetful of the sinful life he leads ; 
Who preacheth ever of a Saviour’s love, 
And scatters seeds of strife where’er he treads. 


Tis he who, catching at the bubble fame, 
Has stooped beneath the level of his race; 
Tis he who, lost to Virtue, takes her name 
To blot his sins, and save him from disgrace. 
‘Tis he who, knowing Truth, dares truth to mar, 
‘Tis he who, knowing Flattery, courts her breath; 
‘Tis he who cries out “ Peace” if peace be war, 
‘Tis he w ho cries out “ War” if war be death. 
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Cigar Makers’ Appeal. 
NEw YorkK, March 24, 1000. 
To the Trade Unions of the United States and Canada, 

FELLOW WORKMEN: You are, no doubt, aware of the 
fact that thousands of cigarmakers of this city are en- 
gaged ina gigantic struggle, with a view to improving a 
most deplorable condition prevailing in the trade. 

Over two weeks ago the cigarmakers struck in the lar- 
gest factory of the country, which has branches in Lan- 
caster and Harrisburg Pa.; the aggregate number of 
persons employed in five factories exceeds 2,700, who 
make cigars by hand and machine. 

This monster concern has, from time to time, absorbed 
other large factories of this city, and is for all practical 
purposes a cigar trust. The trust is operated under the 
name of Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer. 

Owing to the lack of organization in this factory, re- 
duction of wages have taken place from time to time, 
until conditions became so oppressive, that even the 


_non-unionists could not stand it any longer. With the 


improved conditions of trade within the last year, a 
spirit of unrest gradually manifested itself among the 
non-union people, and culminated ina strike for better 
wages and shorter hours of labor. 

The manufacturers refuse to make any concessions 
whatsoever, and a stubborn fight is imminent which is 
likely to last for months. Besides this, they organized 
an association of manufacturers, who reduced the work- 
ing time to half a day’s work, with the object of pre- 
venting their employees from contributing financially 
to the support of cigarmakers not entitled to the regular 
strike benefit. The aggregate number of persons em- 
ployed by the manufacturers’ association is over 5,000, 

The members of the Cigar Makers’ Unions of New 
York and vicinity have already assessed themselves 50 
cents weekly, while the strike is in progress, for the sup- 
port of the non-unionists. But the amount thus raised 
will not be sufficient to carry on the fight for any length 
of time, because we have over 1,700 people to support, not 
entitled to the regular benefits of the union, 

This struggle against the cigar trust in this city will be 
victorious, if the organized workingmen of the country 
come to our rescue in the hour of need. Every donation 
large or small, will help us to achieve a victory, and 
assist in organizing numerous raw recruits as perma- 
nent members of the union. 

Weappeal to you toact speedily, as delay is dangerous. 

Yours fraternally, 
CIGAR MAKERS’ JOINT ADVISORY BOARD 
or NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


P. S.—All remittances should be made to Albert 
Marousek, Sec’y-Treas., 321-325 East 73d street, New York 
City, N. Y. Notify by postal card N. Rosenstein, presi- 
dent, 09 E, 8ist street, New York City, N. Y. 














The revival and rapid extension of the trade 
union during the century now fast drawing to a 
close is one of the most stupendous facts in the 
history of human institutions. 

At the opening of the present century the 
trade union lay utterly prostrate under the heel 
of the capitalist class; under the heel of that 
so-called ‘‘middle”’ class which, inflated with 
the consciousness of growing wealth and eager 
for the social privileges that had been monopo- 
lized for many centuries by the feudal aristocra. 
cies, was then aspiring to universal domination. 
It was not a very merry time for the working 
class in any country; and in England, where 
the industrial conditions were not quite so 
bad as in some other lands, skilled mechanics 
were working 12 and more hours a day fora 
wage which in years of the greatest scarcity 
would scarcely buy eight pounds of bread. 

It was under such terrible conditions, and with 
the stern determination of checking the growing 
tendency of the workers to combine for the im- 
provement of their condition, that parliament 
on July 29, 1800, passed another law in the long 
series of legislative enactments directed against 
trade unions, which is known as Act 39 and 40, 
George III. cap. 106. This law strictly forbade 
any agreement among laborers for the purpose 
of raising wages or of shortening the day’s work. 
Unions, meetings and contributions of money 
for such purposes were especially forbidden. 
Violators of this law were punished with im- 
prisonment and hard labor, and informers were 
rewarded with the funds of the unions they de- 
nounced, 

If the darkest hour of night is the hour that 
precedes the dawn, then the first quarter of this 
century was dark enough to be the presage ofa 
most glorious day for labor. But the combina- 
tion laws, instead of crushing out the trade 
unions as intended, did but force them to con- 

inue more closely under the cloak of secrecy 
and to pursuea policy of still fiercer retaliation. 
At length it became evident to the more intelli- 
gent of their oppressors that the unions were 
irrepressable and that all attempts to enforce the 
law against them only embittered the unionists 
and made them the more violent in their re- 
prisals. In 1824, the combination laws were re- 
pealed, and the beneficial effects resulting from 
this action, though not immediately apparent, 
were none the less deep and wide reaching. 
Unions whose trade objects had formerly been 
carefully hidden under the guise of sick and 
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THE BRITISH FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 
By HuGH MCGREGOR. 


death benefit societies, now boldly appeared in 
every industrial center bearing the title of 
** protective and benevolent” unions, and as 
years rolled on, these unions, under the influ- 
ence of this new-born policy of toleration, be- 
came ever more and more prudent, pacific, 
permanent and organic. 

Until toward the close of the second quarter 
of this century all unions were local unions; 
that is to say, they were composed of men of a 
certain trade working in a certain city only. 
But with the advent of railroads and other im- 
provements in the means of communication, 
the workers more freely moved from place to 
place in search of better conditions of employ- 
ment, and there consequently arose a strong 
desire to unite the various local unions in each 
trade. Wider union had indeed become an 
imperative necessity through the operation of 
two distinct though kindred influences ; first, 
a member in good standing in one city was 
naturally desirous that his claim to union bene- 
fits should not be forfeited if the exigencies of 
trade forced him to seek work elsewhere; and 
secondly, repeated strike failures had con- 
vinced the more intelligent that only by a 
consolidation of funds could laborers on strike 
hope to hold out sufficiently long to assure 
victory. It was under the pressure of such 
ideas and economic conditions that on January 
1, 1851, delegates from various unions of black- 
smiths, metal turners, pattern makers and 
others engaged in the manufacture of machin- 
ery came together and founded a national or 
general union entitled the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers. The rules adopted provided for 
the payment of uniform dues and for the es- 
tablishment of uniform trade protective and 
benevolent features. Moreover, it was agreed 
that the funds held by each local union should 
be regarded as the common property of the 
aggregated unions as a whole. It was this 
unity and mobility of the funds that justly 
caused the union thus formed to be regarded as 
a new departure in the organization of labor and 
asa model to which all other unions must sooner 
or later conform. 

Sixteen years of active trade union organiza 
tion, and consolidation of local unions into vast 
national unions, passed away; when a judicial 
decision rendered by one of the highest courts 
in the land struck every trade unionist with the 
greatest consternation. The decision in ques 
tion virtually declared that trade unions, hav- 
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ing for their object the restraint of trade, could 
not enforce agreements ina court of law, and 
that consequently their funds and property 
were absolutely without legal protection. Nat- 
urally alarmed by this legal statement of the 
actual attitude of the law to organized labor, a 
conference of trade union delegates was con- 
vened in St. Martin’s Hall, London, March 5-8, 
1867, to consider the matter, together with a 
proposed governmental inquiry into the work- 
ings of trade unions, with a view to legislation. 
It would be well to state here that the result of 
that inquiry was the enactmentof a law in 1871, 





sible degree. Therefore, it is not surprising to 


find that from the first inception of the Con- 
gress many of the delegates thereto had dili- 


gently sought for a method whereby the several 
unions, while preserving their own proper iden- 
tity and power of self-government, might be 
united for certain purposes in one grand whole. 
But the peculiar circumstances connected with 
each particular trade made the formulation of 
any plan, universally acceptable, one of the 
most difficult of problems. Consequently, it 
was not until the 27th annual session of the 
Congress, 1894, that the subject had been suffi- 
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which, with some subsequent additional legisla- 
tion, made trade unions legal societies and gave 
due protection to their funds. Independent of 
the result just stated the conference referred to 
was fruitful in establishing the famous Trade 
Union Congress which has since assembled each 
year in some one of thechief cities of the United 
Kingdom ang has continuously voiced the as- 
Pirations of the workers and the demands of 
the trade union movement. 

The law, or principle, of trade unionism is to 
achieve the unity of the working class; and it 
would be contrary indeed to the working of that 
law if any large body of active and intelligent 
men devoted to the cause of trade unionism 
should meet year after year without striving to 
practically realize that unity in the highest pos- 


ciently envisaged to warrant the appointment 
of a special committee instructed “‘to draw up 
a scheme by which all trade societies might be- 
come federated together for their mutual bene- 
fit.”’ Each succeeding annual session continued 
to struggle with this Sphinx-like problem until 
at a special session held in St. James Hall, Man- 
chester, January 24, 1899, and two following 
a definite plan of federation was finally days, 
adopted. 

The General Federation of Trade Unions has 
for its objects: ‘‘Combination and unity of ac- 
tion; industrial peace and conciliation, and 
mutual support.” It is governed by a general 
council consisting of one delegate from unions 
of less than 10,000, two delegates for less than 
25,000, three delegates for less than 50,000, and 
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four delegates from unions having over 50,000 
members. The qualifications for delegates are: 
Such as are or have been workers at the trade 
which they represent, and are legal members of 
their unions. The council meets annually, or 
oftener if necessary, and appoints a manage- 
ment committee of 15, including officers. Vot- 
ing at the general meeting is by show of hands, 
or by a poll; in the latter case each union has 
one vote for every member paid for. The man- 
agement committee meets as occasion requires. 
It has power to visit parties involved in differ- 
ences and settle them before a dispute takes 
place. It has power to grant strike benefit, 
to a limited extent, without calling an extra 
general meeting. All applications for strike as- 
sistance must be decided within seven days. 
The area covered by the Federation is divided 
into eight districts, of which six are in England. 
The 7th district comprises all Scotland and the 
8th district all Ireland. Each district is espec- 
ially cared for by a committee consisting of two 
delegates from each union in the district ; these 
committees being subject to the management 
committee, with an appeal to the general meet- 
ing. Every union making application for affili- 
ation must forward an entrance fee, at the rate 
of two cents per member for fully 90 per cent. of 
its total membership, and in addition thereto 
must pay 10 per cent. of the average worth per 
member of the Federation. Every union must 
have been in the Federation one year, and must 
have paid its capita tax for the same period, 
before being entitled to benefit. Unions three 
months in arrears of tax are suspended, and 
after one month’s notice are excluded. Sus- 
pended unions must pay all arrears and remain 
suspended thirteen weeks thereafter before be- 
ing restored to benefit. Every union must 
prove to the management committee that they 
are able to support 10 per cent. of their member- 
ship for eight weeks befure they can receive 
permission to strike. There are two rates of 
capila tax, with corresponding rates of strike 
benefit; the higher rate being 12 cents per 
quarter and the lower rate 6 cents per quarter, 
but the management committee has power to 
double these rates whenever necessary. All 
differences between affiliated unions are settled 
by arbitration, the decision of the umpire being 
final and binding. Differences as to the inter- 
pretation of the laws are decided in like man- 
ner. The laws may be amended by a majority 
vote of the general meeting, three months’ 
notice in writing being given. 

The first general meeting of the Federation 
was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
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July 19, 1899, W. J. Davis, Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress in the chair. Mr. Sam Woods, Secre- 
tary of the Parliamentary Committee, reported 
that 44 trade unions had affiliated, 90 per cent. 
of their membership amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 310,437 members, making a total mem- 
bership of 344,930. These were represented at 
that meeting by 47 delegates. A full board of 
officers was elected, Mr. Isaac Mitchell, of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, being chosen secre- 
tary with a salary of $17.50 per week. It was 
reported that suitable offices had been secured 
at 181 Queen Victoria street, London, and that 
the London Society of Compositors was the first 
union to join after the formation. 

The enthusiasm with which the Federation 
has been received by the masses of organized 
labor may be perceived by a glance at the official 
reports to the adjourned general meeting held 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, January 19, 
1900. The chairman, Mr. Pete Curran, of the 
Gasworkers and General Laborers’ Union, stated 
that the Federation had been six months in ex. 
istence, but had only been at work half that 
time; and yet during the three months they had 
accumulated a bank balance of $40,000 out of the 
payments of one cent and of one-half cent per 
head per week. The report of the secretary 
showed that, commencing with 44 unions, with a 
membership of 343,000 six months previously, 
the Federation then had 50 affiliated unions, 
with a membership of 373,290, which shows an 
increase of six unions and an increased mem- 
bership of 30,290. 

The management committee has recently de- 
cided that the annual meeting of the Federation 
will be held at Nottingham, August 16, 1900, and 
has invited the fraternal delegates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to attend on that 
auspicious occasion. 

Thus, another grand step has been taken 
toward the organization of the working class 


and the consequent incorporation of that class [ 


into modern society. Local unions have been 
fused into national unions, and, in the more ad 
vanced countries, national unions are coalescing 
into federations. In Britain as in North Amer- 
ica the federation idea has become part and 
parcel of the national consciousness. France 
and Germany are following in their footsteps a8 
fast as the working class environment in those 
countries willallow. So that we may justifiably 
hope to see in the not far distant future the 
formation of a real international working class 
organization devoted to the protection and eleva’ 
tion of home, country and humanity. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, March 7, 1900.—The convention on 
labor representation met last week and a very 
amicable two days’ session followed. Some op- 
timistic critics are of the opinion that unity 
amongst all branches of the army of industrial 
reform and social amelioration has been the 
outcome of the conference. This is hardly the 
case. The probability is that the only result of 
any importance will be a better understanding 
between some of our labor leaders than has 


tablished and large unions also declined. But 
when the representation convention was called 
to order 130 delegates were present representing 
568,177 members. About 24,000 of these be- 
longed to the three socialist societies. The re- 
mainder were trade unionists. 

John Burns and George Barnes spoke to the 
leading resolution which was the pivot item of 
the meeting. James Macdonald, secretary of 
the London Trades Council, but delegate of the 
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_ INTERIOR OF PLYMOUTH GUILD HALL, ARRANGED FOR TRADE UNION CONGRESS, 1899. 


hitherto been the case. The labor movement is 
not one thing but many things. 

The convention was the outcome of a resolu- 
tion agreed to at the annual trades union con- 
vention at Plymouth last year. Such trade 
unions as were in favor of working class opinion 
being represented in Parliament by men in 
sympathy with the aim and demand of the labor 
movement were asked to send delegates to a 
special convention at which ways and means of 
attaining the desired end were to be discussed. 

Socialist organizations, co-operative societies 
and other sympathetic working class combina- 
tions were also invited to send representatives. 
The co-operators declined. Many of the old es- 


Social Democratic Federation, in this case moved 
a resolution giving a socialist tinge to the new 
movement. T. Keir-Hardie, although sitting as 
a delegate of another socialist organization, the 
Independent Labor Party, secured the defeat of 
this attempt by successfully moving an amend- 
ment. 

This amendment declared in favor of estab- 
lishing a distinct labor group in Parliament, 
agreeing in policy, and ready to co-operate with 
any other party which at the moment was pro- 
moting legislation in the interest of labor. At. 
the same time it wasto be ready to unite with 
any party for the purpose of opposing Parlia- 
mentary measures having an opposite tendency. 
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This amendment (which also included a clause 
forbidding any member of the Parliamentary 
labor group to oppose any candidate who was 
put up in accordance with the opinion expressed 
by this convention in its resolution) was carried 
unanimously. 

J. Ramsey Macdonald, of the I. L. P., was 
chosen secretary. A committee of twelve was 
also appointed. The trade unions were given 
seven members, who were as follows: T. 
Greenall (Miners), Richard Bell (Amalgamated 
Railway Servants), Pete Curran (Gasworkers 
and General Laborers), A. Gee (Textile 
Workers), Alexander Wilkie (Shipwrights), J. 
Hodge (Steelsmelters), and F. Rogers (Vellum 
Binders). The remaining five seats on the com- 
mittee were allotted to the socialists and were 
filled as follows: T. Keir-Hardie and J. Parker 
for the I. L. P., Edward Pease for the Fabian 
Society, and two social-democrats. 

Thus was the second successful offshoot from 
the Trade Union Congress launched—the first 
having been the eminently alive General Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions. The new party will 
hold its annual conference in February of each 
year; will also report to the annual Trade 
Union Congress, and will raise the funds neces- 
sary for its regular organization by an annual 
levy of 10 shillings per thousand members of 
each society affiliating. 

Will Thorne believes that if this agreement 
amongst the unions and bodies constituting the 
labor movement increases, the labor party will 
be able to sweep the parliamentary constitu- 
encies from one end of the country to the other. 
So much for the labor representation conven- 
tion of 1900. 

The general labor movement goes on its way. 
Disputes are down to a minimum, and employ- 
ment, except in certain industries, is better and 
more frequent than it was at this time last year. 
The war is an accidental factor helping to pro- 
duce this condition of things. Irregularity of 


work is exceptional in agricultural districts, 
and farmers still complain of the scarcity of 
farm hands. This fact, explained at the bot- 
tom by the working of economic laws, has been 
heightened by an epidemic of influenza and the 
calling out of the militia and reservists. Men 
are still going out to the Cape. 

Wages continue their upward tendency all 
over the country. During January official fig- 
ures show that nearly seven hundred thousand 
working people received increases in wages. 
These increases varied from 6 pence to 6 shil- 
lings per week. The average was 1 shilling 
and 4 pence halfpenny. 

Hours of labor were also permanently de- 
creased in many cases during January, the most 
conspicuous change being in regard to the tram- 
way motormen and conductors in the Potteries 
district whose hours have been reduced from 
seventy-two to sixty per week. 

Lancashire workers are moving for an ad- 
vance in wages. A meeting representative of 
25,000 card and blowing-room operatives was 
held in Manchester last week where it was re- 
solved to ask for a 10 per cent. or a 5 per cent. 
advance according to description of worker. 

Will Thorne’s organization, the Gas Workers 
and General Laborers’ Union looks like reaching 
a membership of 50,000 by the end of this month. 
A large amount of the excellent progress this 
union makes is directly traceable to its organ- 
izer, Pete Curran. During 1899 he travelled 
15,500 miles and addressed 376 meetings besides 
interviews, correspondence, disputes and office 
business. And neverturned a hair. 

W. J. Vernon, who was president of the an- 
nual Trades Union Congress held at Plymouth 
last year has joined the Stop-the-War Com- 
mittee, a national peace organization which is 
working hard for the diffusion of a correct 
knowledge of the facts that led up to the present 
regrettable conflict in South Africa. Most trade 
unions are, however, very patriotic. 





SUBSIDIES IN RELATION TO SEA-POWER. 
By A. FURUSETH. 


It has been said, and with much truth, that 
the nation which controls the ocean controls 
the world. It wasso with the Hanseatic League, 
with Venice, with the Spanish peninsula, with 
Holland, and soitis with England. The control 
gives power to the nation, profit to the mer- 
chant, security to the ocean carrier. Nations 


have struggled for it in different ways down 
through the ages, adopting now this, now the 


other, form of assistance to its own people, in or 
der to get the advantage ofcompetitors. Oceans 
have been declared the property of some partict- 
lar nation, and closed to all others. In narrow 
sounds toll gates were set up and taxes collected 
in different amounts from different nation® 
vessels according to treaties entered into, ané 
the constantly shifting political equilibrium. 
Discriminating duties were employed for a long 
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time, until each one discriminated against the 
others in such way that it became simply a 
burden on commerce, giving special advantage 
to none, and was therefore abolished. 

The latest phase of this struggle is subsidies, 
and when that, too, has proven inefficient it 
will, of course, go into the lumber rooms of 
discredited nostrums. Experience has proven 
that no nation can have sea-power without a 
national merchant marine. It is the founda- 
tion of all navies, past and present. The navy 
is fed from and supplemented by the merchant 
marine, and without the latter the former is 
impossible. It is not strange, therefore, that 
when a_ people’s energy is from, not to, the 
sea, there is an effort to invent and employ 


* gome means that seem to promise a revival. 


There is marked and widespread desire on 
the part of our people, especially since the 
publication of Captain Mahan’s ‘‘Sea-power in 
History ” and the outbreak of the Spanish war, 
for arevival of our merchant marine, and busi- 
ness men, with their ear to the ground, nat- 
urally seek to use this desire for their profit. 
The natural development was first fishing on 
the coast, then on the ocean banks, then the 
selling the product where it brought the most, 
then carrying for hire in armed vessels, and 
finally specially armed vessels to protect the 
trader and fishermen. The income from such 
business was and must be at least equal to other 
business in which men might engage their labor 
and capital. When it becomes less for either 
the industry lags, falls into the hands of less 
efficient men and dies. 

Exclusion of all foreign competition, as in 
our coastwise tradeand subsidies, such as is now 
proposed, is used to restore the equality of 
earnings to capital as compared with other lines 
of investment. It is thought that vessels will 
farnish seamen, tools will furnish men, and they 
fail because in this as in other callings, men are 
more important than tools, men make or pro- 
cure tools. The failure of the first is shown in 
the history of Spain with her closed seas, her 
exclusive privileges, and her steadily deterio- 
rating personnel. She gained sea-power be- 
cause the energy of her people was to the sea, 
it was the way to honor and wealth, participated 
in to some extent, even by the humblest. As 
trade developed, earnings became less, the loss 
was borne by the personnel, their condition de- 
teriorated, forms of hull and rigging were not 
improved, and other nations with better and 
better treated men and improved vessels drove 
her from the ocean. 

The futility of the policy of assisting by sub- 





sidies has been apparent throughout the history 
of France from the time of Louis the Fourteenth 
until the present time. Our own coastwise 
trade has been a flat failure in this, that while 
the vessels are built and owned by Americans, 
and sail under the flag, they are not manned by 
Americans, and are notan American merchant 
marine, in the true sense. Any business to be 
national, must be carried on by men of the na- 
tion, and this is especially true of the profession 
ofthe sea. Vessels are but the seaman’s tools, 
and ultimately they will belong to those who 
can use them. Given a condition in which men 
may earn a better living on shore, the tendency 
is from the sea, and if in addition it has by 
legislative enactments, or failure of enactments, 
acquired the reputation of being dishonorable 
as wellas unprofitable, it is shunned by the high- 
spirited as well as by the thrifty. Boys cease to 
seek the sea, men refuse to continue, unless 
compelled in some way, and laws robbing the 
men of hope and freedom are enacted. 

The Law of Wisby was, in the treatment of 
men, more liberal than that of the Hanseatic 
League; the “Consulate of the Sea”? was better 
than the Spanish law of the last century, though 
not as liberal as the present one. The law of 
Oleron—the early English-—-was much superior 
to the English law of 50 years ago, though less 
liberal, on the whole, than the present. 

Men find ways of avoiding compulsion, or 
seek other employment, their places are filled 
with an inferior element and the trade is lost. 
If the proposed subsidy would so change the 
condition that the American boy would again 
seek the sea and, as a man, remain there, the 
expenditure of nine millions per year for some 
time might be justified upon the ground that 
** American ships, sailed by American sailors,”’ 
is a necessity for the national defense ; but that 
subsidies will furnish sailors, as well as vessels, 
must first be proven. Mere assertion, a mere 
shadowy hope, will notsuffice. There ought to 
be at least a probability that vessels, in case of 
danger, are not to become mere property to be 
guarded by shore forces, in place of means of 
defense and offense, a condition not unlikely to 
occur, since the men, if foreigners, may seek the 
protection of their own government in case of 
war. There are probably about 40,000 sailors 
and firemen in the coastwise and lake trade, 
and if 20 per cent. of these, including officers, 
be estimated as natives, the estimate is high 
rather thanlow. Naturalized citizens, of course, 
enlarge the number, but officers above service 
age decrease it. 

Supposing our vessels obtain control of the 
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trade in the Pacific, which is just happening, 
and a reasonable share of the Atlantic trade, 
which is very doubtful, will the American boy 
seek it when he has not sought the coastwise 
and lake trade. It is not reasonable that he 
will, because in the foreign trade there will 
always be some foreign competition giving 
excuse for low wages, while in the lake and 
coastwise trade there is none. 

The ship owners in the lake and coastwise 
trade are exempt from all foreign competition. 
They may compete with each other, or combine 
as they shall judge best. The seamen must in 
this same, as well as the foreign trade, meet the 
world. The Japanese, the Chinese, the Malay, 
the European, all may come and need bring no 
previous training. Our laws put life and prop- 
erty into their hands without asking any ques- 
tions except, ‘‘ what will you work for?’”? Money 
is, they claim, saved in this way, and if the 
property is lost, the insurance pays the loss. 
These men from anywhere, with any kind or no 
kind of skill or experience, set a wage for which 
sailorsand firemen must work, or they must seek 
other employment. Our merchant marine is, 
therefore, manned by the residuum of the pop- 
ulation not only of this, but all countries and 
races. 

Those who favor subsidies claim that thus 
shall we build an American merchant marine. 
We shall, they say, have vessels owned 
by Americans, built in American yards, and 
manned by American seamen. 

No reasons are given why Americans should 
be willing to meet such competition in the sub- 
sidized foreign trade, while he refuses to meet 
it in the protected home trade; it cannot be 
given, and the less said about it the better for 
those who favor subsidies. It is urged that the 
produce of this country sent abroad goes in for- 
eign vessels; ‘‘our exports” go in foreign bot- 
toms, and we pay to foreign vessel owners 
several millions a year for carrying ‘‘our goods.” 
The fact is that it is not our goods. Foreign 
buyers go into the wheat pit or on the produce 
exchange and buy the goods. When they are 
shipped they are not “our goods,” but belong 
to the foreign merchant, who, of course, things 
being equal, ships ‘‘his goods” in his own ves- 
sels or the vessels of his business friends. This 
is just what we do on the Pacific with relation 
to lumber sent to South America, South Africa 
or China. 

As reason why subsidies are necessary, it is 
claimed that American vessels cost more, and 
that it costs more to operate them. Are these 
claims well founded? Does it cost more to 


build a vessel in an American yard than in an 
English? It may be so; of that I have no per- 
sonal knowledge; but Mr. Cramp testified be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, in 1899, that he obtained the orders for 
Russian warships by underbidding the French, 
German and English shipbuilders in price, as 
well as time. 

Mr. Randal testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Labor, in February, 1900, that the 
New York Shipbuilding Company, just now 
building its plant in New Jersey, calculates to 
go into competition with the world in building 
navy and merchant vessels. Does it cost more 
to operate American than English vessels? 
Operating expenses of sailing vessels are for 


spars, ropes, sails and the wages of the crew. ° 


We sell spars, canvas and ropes to vessels of 
other nations. Cost of operating steamers is 
price of fuel, lubricating oils and wages of crew. 
Coal and oil are cheaper here than in Europe, 
so the whole question is one of wages, which in- 
cludes food and quarters for the crew. 

In the latest report of the Commissioner of 
Navigation, page 55, a comparison is made be- 
tween an American, an English, a Dutch, a 
German and a Norwegian steamer, and it is 
shown that the American is at great disadvan- 
tage, but the comparison is made between an 
American coastwise passenger steamer, and for- 
eign ‘‘ tramp” (cargo carrying) steamers, and 
though the figures are given, no mention is 
made of either the time when the shipping ar- 
ticles (contracts for wages with the crew) were 
signed, or where they were signed, nor in what 
trade the different vessels were engaged, and 
the whole table is therefore without any value 
for the purpose of comparison. Given the same 
freedom, any of the nations named may be 
proven to pay the highest wage. Such compar- 
ison, to have any value for our purpose, must 
be made between vessels of the same type en- 
gaged in the same trade. By such comparison 
it will be found that in the total of wages paid, 
the American vessel is at slight disadvantage, 
because of the slightly higher wages paid to 
officers, who, while they, in common with off- 
cers of other nations, must possess a certain 
skill, must in addition thereto, be American 
citizens. This is an offset against cheaper fuel 
and oils, if in steamers; the cheaper spars, 
canvas and ropes, if in sailing vessels. Theré 
remains then but the wages of sailors and fire- 
men to be considered, and here, by custom 
assisted by legislation, our vessels are on equal- 
ity with, and sometimes have the advantage of 
any other nation to which our vessels may trade. 
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Sailors’ and firemen’s wages in any port of 
the world are the same for all nation’s vessels, 
and such slight differences as may exist, arise 
from the general reputation of vessels as to 
the treatment given to men, or rests upon the 
standard of efficiency insisted upon. It has 
nothing to do with the flag under which the 
vessels sail, except in so far as one nation’s rep- 
utation for fair treatment to seamen may be 
better than another. 

Vessels leaving New York, Liverpool, Havre, 
Antwerp or Hongkong pay wages ruling at 
those ports, and, speaking generally, it is the 
same to all. It is indeed different in the differ- 
ent ports, but not different to different vessels 
in the same port. Wages in Melbourne, Sidney 
or San Francisco are higher than in New York, 
and in the latter slightly higher than in Liver- 
pool, but the wages of Sunderland, England, 
and of New York are about the same, while 
both are higher than those paid in Antwerp. 

Wages paid in any vessel, therefore, depend 
upon the port where the seamen are hired. Bel- 
gian vessels hiring their men in Antwerp do so 
for a specified time or described voyage, and 
under the law the seamen remain with the ves- 
sel until the contract is fulfilled or the vessel 
returns to Belgium. 

If seamen desert they are subject to capture 
and return to the vessel. If they are discharged 
prior to the ending of the contract they are en- 
titled to some extra pay or to free passage back 
to Belgium. This is, generally speaking, the 
German, the English, the Dutch and Norwegian 
law also. Not that seamen hold such slave law 
to be proper ; on the contrary, it is one of those 
laws which, while it designates the seamen as 
the property of the vessel, causes men of spirit 
and self-respect to abandon the profession. 
Such is, however, the law, and the vessels can- 
not legally, without considerable expense, dis- 
charge the seamen in ports where wages happen 
to be lower than in the port where they were 
signed. 

Under section 2 of “ An act to remove certain 
burdens on the American merchant marine and 
to encourage the American foreign-carrying 
trade, and for other purposes,” approved June 
26, 1884, an American vessel leaving the United 
States makes a contract which ends at the first 
foreign port, or simply inserts a proviso that 
the seamen shall be discharged by mutual con- 
sent, which, under the same law, can be done 
without any extra pay. Mutual consent, in 
this case, means the will of the master, because 
not one man in ten will or can remain in a ves- 
sel when the master wants him to leave; when 


the discharge is offered it is accepted along with 
“money earned,’”? because the seaman knows 
that if he declines he will be compelled to leave 
later without the money earned. 

Having thus gotten rid of his crew, the mas- 
ter of the vessel, under section 20 of the same 
act, hires at the wages in that port, a full crew, 
takes them to the United States and back to the 
same port again without signing them over in 
the American port. He has his crew at exactly 
the same figure as his competitor running in 
the same trade or line. Ifthe American steamer 
trades to Liverpool, Hamburg, Antwerp, or 
Hongkong, the seamen are hired in those ports 
at the wages from those ports, and on exact 
equality with other nations’ vessels. So much 
for regular “liners.” 

If the vessel be a “tramp” (cargo-carrying), 
the crew may be hired in New York as the 
initial point, the vessel proceeds to London, 
where men are discharged and new men engaged 
at lower rates; she proceeds to some Mediter- 
ranean port, again the crew is changed for a 
cheaper one, and she goes to Sunderland, Eng- 
land. The crew desires to quit there because 
wages are higher. Their request is refused and 
they desert; but under section 4600, Revised 
Statutes, and in accordance with treaty with 
Great Britain, a reward is offered, the deserters 
are ‘“‘reclaimed,’”’ and under section 4596, as 
amended by the 55th Congress, may be sent 
to prison for not exceeding one month—it was 
three months before—for desertion. If this 
vessel had been an English vessel the master 
could not have exchanged the crew for a cheaper 
one in the Mediterranean port. In this case, 
the American vessel has the advantage. It 
may be thought that seamen object to this 
American law, and they do, not to the master’s 
right to discharge them, but to the master’s right 
to keep them when they want to leave. Seamen 
believe that contracts for personal labor should 
not be enforced by imprisonment. They call 
it slavery. 

To the credit of the Honorable Sereno E. 
Payne be it said that he desired to abolish this 
serfdom and give to the seaman the full owner- 
ship of his own body, but he could not induce 
Senator Frye to go to that length, and had to 
permit one month’s imprisonment for desertion 
to remain in the foreign trade in order to get it 
abolished in the home trade and in a home port 
in vessels engaged in the foreign trade. So 


much for the wages paid to sailors and firemen. 


There are other smaller items such as food and 
quarters, really part of wages in the broadest 
sense. 
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What about the food furnished? Up to last 
year our legal scale of food was exactly the 
same as the English contract scale. By this 
latter expression is meant that in England the 
food furnished to seamen is a matter of con- 
tract and the terms of the contract is dictated 
by the vessel owners, and is the minimum 
permitted by the Board of Trade. Our present 
statute scale is considerable above this English 
scale mentioned, but 50 per cent. below the con- 
tract scale of Australia, as furnished by the 
Union Steamship Company. It is about equal 
to the statute scale of Norway, but below that 
of Denmark or Germany. 

The cost per man per day, as reported by the 
surgeons who drew it up for the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, was estimated to be between 21 and 
22 cents. There was, prior to the adoption of 
this new scale, 35 or 36 cases of scurvy in our 
merchant marine doing about nine per cent. of 
the world’s trade, while England doing at the 
same year 67} per cent. of the trade, had 60 
cases. In the vessels of the other nations men- 
tioned scurvy is almost unknown. 

Regarding quarters (forecastles) we give 72 
cubic feet of air space as a minimum, except in 
sailing vessels now being built or rebuilt. This 
is also the space allowed by the other nations 
mentioned, but they build deep, double-deck 
vessels, and carry no deckload, while we build 
shallow single-deck vessels and carry a large 
deck cargo. The decks of their vessels having 
no particular value are used more freely for 
quarters, while with us the deck-houses take 
away so much cargo space and are held down 
to the legal figure. This figure, 72 cubic feet— 
six feet high, six feet long and two feet wide— 
‘*rather large for a coffin, but too small for a 
grave,’”’ says Senator Gallinger, is the same as 
that granted in the old line of battle ships, 
which carried up to eight hundred men. They 
necessarily were compelled to crowd the quar- 
ters, owing to the large number of men and they 
slept in hammocks. There is, and should be no 
need for these small quarters in our constantly 
enlarging vessels and the ever diminishing num- 
ber of men carried. 

In these smaller items then, our vessels are 
not at any disadvantage, nor is it true, as some- 
times stated, that we carry more men; on the 
contrary, when the New York and the Paris 
were transferred to our flag, their working force 
was reduced by the discharge of six sailors and 
six firemen. In vessels of the same type in the 


* game trade, we as arule, carry less, not more, 
men. Our vessel owners have also the advan- 
tage of using their own udgment in loading. 


Our vessels often load until the deck amidship 
is under water, while the English are restrained 
by the Plimsol load-line. 

In view of these facts, and this law, which is 
used to the fullest extent, there is nothing in 
the claim that it costs more to operate Amer- 
ican than other vessels. 

The proposed subsidy bill proposes to furnish 
‘‘ auxiliary cruisers, transports, and seamen, for 
government use when necessary.”’ Mr. Griscom 
testified before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, that the most profitable 
vessels under the bill would be large cargo car- 
riers getting the tonnage subsidy and the lowest 
speed subsidy. That means vessels of 12,000 to 
15,000 tons with a speed of 14 miles an hour, 
hence not suitable for auxiliary cruisers, and 
very poor even as transports, but will be just 
suitable to run in connection with railroad 
terminals. If owned by therailroad companies, 
which is likely, competition with them would 
be impossible. This would create a transporta- 
tion monopoly, which might increase rates 
instead of lowering them, and prevent any ap- 
preciable increase in vessels under our flag. 
But suppose it did not, would it increase the 
number of American seamen? No, emphat- 
ically, no. 

There is nothing in the bill which changes 
the described condition of the seamen, or in- 
duces any American boys to go to sea, except 
the apprentice clause, and under the condition 
described itis hardly likely that they will remain 
at sea unless sure of such speedy promotion as 
to save them from the experience of the regular 
sailor or fireman. It is not thus that we shall 
become a sea- power. 

Nations are military because its men are 
trained soldiers, they are agricultural or manu- 
facturing because their citizens or subjects are 
engaged in agriculture or manufacturing. Ship- 
yards with the finest of appliances, but without 
skilled men do not build vessels, nor do plows 
and fields raise crops. Men apply their labor to 
to those tools and opportunities, and produce 
results according to their skill. Soin maritime 
pursuits, men use vessels as tools and accom- 
plish results commensurate with their skill and 
daring. If a national merchant marine is 
wanted, other means than these must be used. 
That vessels alohe are not a national merchant 
marine, is proven beyond dispute in our coast- 
wise and lake trade. 

The subsidy billif passed will “‘ put money in 
the purse” of a few vessel owners, probably 
the railroads. There is no assurance that wé 
will get cheaper freights, or more vessels, and 
certainly no possibility that under its operation, 
we shall bring the American to sea, and thus get 
a real national merchant marine and the nece® 
sary number of native seamen to man our navy: 
Sea-power does not come in this way. 
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IMPERIALISM—DESPOTISM. 
THE FLAG AND THE CONSTITUTION—IMPERIOUS DICTATION—WHAT IS TO FOLLOW? 
By Sam L. LEFFINGWELL. 


Under the beneficent guaranties of the Fede- 
ral Constitution, every citizen of the republic is 
secured in his rights of freedom of thought and 
opinion, and freedom of speech, when not in 
violation of the rules of society, peace and 
quiet. It is soin politics. Soin religion. Soin 
the pursuit of business or pieasure, and in the 
performance of any other duty or task not detri- 
mental or destructive of the rights of others who 
have the same guaranties of exercise in such 
liberties. 

Among these privileges, probably the most 
important in the contingencies which confront 
the American citizen, not in theory but in con- 
dition, is the exercise of the franchise—the ad 
vantage and benefit of expressing individual 
sentiment by the ballot—-the unburdened voice 
of approval or rejection of any method or meas- 
ures which may appeal to his judgment or sen- 
timent for disposal. 

With all the guaranty of liberty assured and 
established by the great charter referred to, it 
is not certain that the voice given upon gov- 
ernment questions, great or small, is the free 
will and unbiased sentiment of the ballot cast- 
ers. It issorrowfully true that the greater mass 
of votersare influenced more by the sentiment 
of partisan instincts, by social influences, or by 
the environments of their habitations, than by 
any serious thought they have given to the 
results which may follow the success or adop- 
tion of any measure they have given force to. 

To the working man of today, queries and 
problems confront him of importance more 
vital, probably, than the questions of wages and 
the hours of labor; the question of equality for 
all and special privileges to none; the question 
of the greatest good to the greatest number; 
the question of the monopoly of products and 
resources or the freedom of barter and trade 
unlimited; empire or republic; militarism or 
freedom of citizenship ; liberty or bondage. 

The reader need not startle at the picture bere 
drawn. It is not right nor reasonable to form 
opinion without proper grounds or before suit- 
able knowledge is attained; such a course is 
liable to be followed by mischief, impairment or 
injury and hurtfulness. At the same time it 
is not right to be bound up in a degree of se)- 
fishness such as to admit of no conviction of 
plain fact, as demonstrated by events transpir- 
ing in our every day life. 

What is the state of affairs present today in 





the control of our national affairs? Are they 
being conducted in accordance with the design 
or the will of the fathers who struggled against 
and conquered victory over imperialism and 
despotism to give us a charter in the Constitu- 
tion under which we enjoy all the liberties we 
may possess? It is the duty of every man to 
make research of facts as they occur; to give 
serious thought to results; to weigh well the 
welfare not only of himself but of all others ; the 
welfare of the whole people as a nation; the 
destiny of a liberty-loving republic as against 
the machinations and connivances of a prom- 
ised imperialistic dynasty. 

Weall threw up our hats in jubilation over the 
resultsofthe Spanish war. Assertionsto thecon- 
trary, there was not a heart in the breast of any 
American but swelled with pride and glee over 
the success of our arms and the waving of the 
flag over fallen despotism. No one doubts that, 
no one disputes it. The patriotism and devo- 
tion of the whole people was never more clearly 
demonstrated, even in the crushing and wiping 
out of British rule in a former age. Of course, 
the flag waves over our new possessions. But 
are they possessions? Are the islands of the 
territory thus conquered or acquired a part of 
our land, or are they only held in subjection for 
future disposal? Are they in or out of the 
United States? ‘Our flag is there,’’ floating as 
defiantly as at home. That would imply pos- 
session, but does it imply equal rights under 
the flag? Ifthe flag is there, does it carry with 
it the Constitution and all the rights guaranteed 
by that instrument of charter to liberty and 
equality. There could be no flag without the 
Constitution and the flag must, of course, 
carry with it the enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion over whatever kind of possessions it may 
be found to wave. 

It is not necessary to occupy space in a dis- 
cussion of what disposition will be made of the 
Philippine Islands, when the insurgent inhabi- 
tants are brought under subjection, if that ever 
occurs; nor to argue the status of Cuba as a 
possession or dependency. Both of these fell 
into our hands by the arbitrament of war and 
treaty stipulations. As to the Philippines, the 
problem is yet to be solved; as to Cuba, it will 
be a difficult matter for Congress to repudiate 
its self-denying ordinance as to any interference 
with the establishment of self-government for 
the island. 
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But it is of Porto Rico with which we have to 
deal. True, there was a dress parade of naval 
armament before the ports of the island. The 
inhabitants did not resist, however, but rather 
welcomed the landing of troops and the plant- 
ing of the flag. And in the final treaty of 
peace, Porto Rico was ceded by Spain; was 
taken possession of; American officers and men 
put in charge of governmental affairs, and be- 
came a part and parcel of United States terri- 
tory as surely, and securely as did Utah, New 
Mexico and California under the terms of settle- 
ment at the close of the Mexican war. There 
is no denying this; it is plain fact, the verity of 
which is indisputable. 

The country was found to be of fertile pro- 
ductiveness, and of results the most promising 
with modern appliances and industries ; but the 
inhabitants, many of them, either from indol- 
ence or lack of opportunities for even self sup- 
port, were in want, if not in actual suffering 
for the necessaries of life. To add to their af- 
flictions they were visited by storms and hurri- 
canes which, in cruel devastation, killed a great 
number, and left a very large portion of the 
population, houseless, homeless and penniless. 
In portions of the island not affected by the 
storm sugar and tobacco planting and produc- 
tion was continued, yielding some reward for 
those only who had not been impoverished by 
the storms. Meager exportations of product 
brought some relief to those who least needed 
it, and the United States Government found 
itself compelled to render material aid to al- 
leviate the suffering of the larger mass, who 
were powerless to help themselves. These de- 
plorable conditions appealed not only to the 
government, but even to private means for the 
rendering of aid and assistance. 

This condition of affairs confronted President 
McKinley, and at the opening of Congress, in 
December, 1899, among other recommendations 
in his annual message, he urged that in the 
framing of the law for the government of Porto 
Rico, that the tariff—the Dingley tariff of 50 
per cent.—be withheld or suspended, and that 
all imports entering the island be admitted 
free. That was not only a noble and generous 
impulse, but was in accordance with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution. Porto Rico was 
ours, and a part of our national territory— 
both by conquest and treaty—as much so as 
was Louisiana, New Mexico and California— 
and the Constitution especially provides that 


there shall be no taxes—tariff or other kind— — 


between the States and Territories of the Re- 
public. 


This was all well and good enough, as far as 
it went. But it was not so considered and re 
ceived by a Republican House of Representa- 
tives; which not only stigmatized itself, but 
clothed itself with an infamy which, ages to 
come, may fail in obliteration. 

The bill for the government of Porto Rico 
was presented in the House—and, strange to 
say, the authorship is still considered a mys- 
tery—and contained a clause placing a duty of 
about 25 per cent. on all goods entering the 
ports of the Island of Porto Rico. It took its 
regular course to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and was a subject therein of much dis- 
cussion. It met with flat opposition from the 
Democratic minority, who insisted that the 
island was a possession—territory of the United 
States—and entitled to immunity, as all other 
territory, from tariff import taxation, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. But the lobby of 
protected interests. and special privileges was 
on hand, as usual—the tobacco trust, the sugar 
trust and other monopolisticinterests. Not only 
persuasion tosustain the protective policy of the 
party in power was made a strong card of 
advocacy by these monopoly robbers, but it is 
asserted, and the results almost justify the as- 
sertion, that the majority party was threatened 
with the, to them, terrible alternative of main- 
taining a tariff duty upon imports to the island, 
or a withholding the contribution of a large 
corruption fund for campaign purposes in the 
election of a National President. The opposi- 
tion pressure was somewhat effective in the re- 
duction of duty, but not of sufficient force to 
prevent the jubilant majority from perpetrat- 
ing a crime which it is hoped the good and re- 
flecting sense of the people will repudiate in the 
election of others to fill the places of those who 
have brought the stigma upon the exercise of 
power demonstrated by the Representatives 
who voted in favor of the bill. The bill was 
amended, substituting 15 per cent. instead of 
25 per cent., and in that shape passed the House. 

Here is a people, the majority of whom are 
helpless, many homeless, more idle than em- 
ployed, asking for charitable aid and assistance, 
who are told to help themselves and build up 
their ruined fortunes by taxing themselves 15 
per cent. upon the common necessities of life en- 
tering their ports from other shores, and mostly 
from the United States, of which they are 4 
part. 

About the most humiliating feature in this 
whole business is revealed in the attitude of 
President McKinley himself. After having rec- 
ommended the free trade feature in his mes 
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sage when the bill was before the House; when 
the tobacco and sugar influences had been ex- 
erted in tangible shape—tariff duties, or no 
addition to the corruption fund—-we find the 
President sending for Members of the House, 
and individually instructing them to vote for 
the 15 per cent. amendment. And for what 
reason? For policy’s sake and for the harmony 
of the party. At least three of the Congress- 
men from Indiana alone, who were for the free 
trade feature, acknowledged publicly that they 
were forced to the tax idea by the personal in- 
fluence of the President. 

If any one has been in doubt of atendency to- 
ward imperialism and of the weakness of sworn 
Representatives to resist its demands, let them 
reflect upon the power exercised by our present 
Executive in demanding obedience to his wish 
and will by the representatives of the people. 

The indignation and scorn of the people, 
without regard to party affiliation or bias, had 
its effect after. the bill had‘gone to the Senate. 
Even the President was alarmed, and hastily 
dispatched a message, and a prepared bill, pro- 
viding that all the revenue collected on imports 
into Porto Rico, and ail the revenue collected 
in the United States upon imports from Porto 
Rico be immediately paid back to the Porto 
Ricans, and that he should handle the money. 
Cowardly subterfuge! disgraceful acknowledg- 
ment of wrongdoing! It devolves upon the 
Senate now to right the wrongdoing, or to 
carry the infamy to its fullest extent. One of 
these things may be done before this paper 
reaches the reader, but it will not relieve the 
blackness of purpose displayed by the action of 
those members of the lower House, who, re- 
gardless of the will or desire of their consti- 
tuents, have violated the Constitution and 
over-ridden the law, dignity and decency. 

This paper may be considered as one of 
arrogance or impudence to be addressed to 
workingmen, but to that class, of all others, a 
question is involved of serious and important 
significance. Outside of the violation of con- 
stitutional provision, and the flagrant, unlaw- 
ful and violent imposition forced upon a 
helpless, unrepresented and unwilling people, 
the broad, defiant and presumptuous exercise of 
imperialistic dynasty is the one most important 
for serious reflection. A president, a creature 
of the Constitution, first suggests the adoption 
of a measure, which is surely in line with the 
Constitution; then, for an alleged bribe, changes 
his mind, and dictates to a House of Repre- 
sentatives, another creature of the Constitution, 
that it shall violate that Constitution, of which 


both are creatures, by depriving a portion of 
the territories of the nation, made by the pro- 
visions of the same Constitution, out of just 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. If the 
President, himself a creature of the Constitu- 
tion, can imperiously dictate to a constitution- 
ally organized House of Representatives and 
find obedience, what is to deter him from over- 
riding the Constitution in dictations to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, another 
creature of the Constitution ? 

Have you eyes? Have you intelligence 
enough to comprehend to whence and whither 
we are drifling? Wedo not need examples of 
what might bein store from militariam with our 
history of mine troubles fresh in mind. We do 
not need more evidence of judicial absolutism 
than in our specimens of law by injunction, 
punishment and imprisonment without due 
process of law, without the privilege of defense; 
and now shall we bow down and await the in- 
evitable, without a breath of opposition of that 
imperialism which defies all law, all precedent ; 
that knows nothing but the exercise of might, 
regardless of right, and that, with despotic 
power and sway, may as easily send a man to 
the gallows-tree as to send him on a mission of 
mercy and good will among his fellows ? 


Book Notices. 


Social Elements ; By Charles Richmond Henderson: 405 
come New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, Cloth, 
This volume presents a study of the elements 
constituting modern society, prepared for 
students and general readers. Inthe chapter 
devoted to the social movement for economical 
betterment, the trade union, considered as the 
organization of the wage-earners as members of 
the productive forces of society, is fairly ap- 
preciated. As stated in the preface: ‘*The 
philosophical belief which runs through all the 
chapters is not pessimism, and it is not optim- 
ism, but rather what George Eliot called meli- 
orism.”’ 
By General A. B. Nettleton, 
Treasury. 304 
Paper, 50 


Trusts or Compeiien P 


former Assistant Secretary of the 
pages. Chicago: The Leon Publishing Co. 
cents, 

Both sides of the great question now up for 
discussion is fairly presented in this volume, 
although the editor ina prefatory note frankly 
states that while at the beginning of his investi- 
gation he was inclined to the opinion that the 
trust movement was “ legitimate, beneficial and 
permanent,” his study of the question has led 
him to conclusions of a precisely opposite char- 
acter. 

Let there be Light: By David Lubin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Son's, An Interesting story of a working- 
men’s club, and its search for the causes of poverty 
and social inequality. Cloth, $1.26. 
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WAGE EARNERS, BEWARE! 


A word at this time to our fellow-union- 
ists is not only appropriate but necessary. 
During the past two years, and particularly 
within the past eight months, the trade 
union movement has experienced a growth 
unprecedented in the history of the move- 
ment on this continent. From the officers 
of all our affiliated organizations, and from 
our organizers as well as from other quarters 
come the gratifying reports of not only a 

reat influx of members into the unions, but 

he formation of an exceedingly large num- 
ber of new unions. This great growth is of 
a most advantageous character, and{if intel- 
ligently directed, fostered and encouraged, 
the trade union movement will reeeive an 
extension and momentum that will carry it 





to the highest pinnacle of success. It will 
not only protect, but promote the interests 
of all the wage earners, secure for them 
higher wages, fewer hours of daily toil, 
more regular work, better conditions of 
employment, and will tend to abolish injus- 
tice and the arbitrary rules which now bear 
so hard upon the toilers. The movement 
will secure for all the workers a higher social 
life, will brighten our homes, and suffuse 
the cheeks of our little ones with the radi- 
ance of a brighter future. 

With this marvelous growth of the trade 
union movement, a few persons here and 
there have endeavored to foist themselves 
upon our organizations ; and, without using 
harsher terms, the purpose sought by them 
is not caleulated to promote the welfare of 
the cause for which the organized labor 
movement stands. Self-seekers, political 
hucksters, and financial charlatans, each 
has sought to fasten his fangs upon some 
organization, and particularly upon those 
newly formed. The men in these newly 
formed unions, lacking ex perience, aresome- 
times gulled into the belief that blatant 
sophistry and professions of sympathy stand 
for honesty, sincerity and co-operation. 

We have on previous oocasions called 
attention to the fact thatthe trade unions 
and the federal labor unions under the 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor, are composed exclusively of wage 
workers, men who work for wages ; and the 
exclusion of others does not necessarily re- 
flect uponthem. If professions ofsympathy 
on the part of some who are not wage 
workers, are at all sincere, they can render 
the movement much more assistance, and 
be of far greater service to our cause, by 
aiding and encourdging the organizations 
and the work on the outside than by attempt- 
ing to become members, and in the circles 
of the meeting endeavor to control the coun- 
sels, decisions, and actions of the unions. 
We court the sympathetic aid of all, but 
we resent the attempt on the part of any 
one not a wage worker to try to formulate 
the policy of the trade union movement. 

‘*The emancipation of the workingmen 
must be achieved by the workingmen them- 
selves’’ is an adage long ago recognized by 
the trade union movement; and if there 
are friends of our cause who are ineligible 
to membership in the trade unions and 
federal labor unions they will best demon- 
strate their sympathy by restraining their 
zeal to become members, and seeking by 
their supposed ‘‘superior’’ intelligence to 
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fasten themselves upon the wage workers’ 
movement. 

It may be true that some organizations 
at some time may fall into error; but it is 
better that we may err and learn experience 
to avoid errors in the future than to have 
men whose interests are not identical with 
those of the wage-workers direct the affairs 
of any of our labor organizations or of our 
general movement. ‘The lesson thus far 
learned is that those other than wage- 
workers who seek membership in any of 
our organizations are either eaten up with 
their own vanity, or are self-seekers; and 
in either case it is destructive of the best 
interests of the workers. That from the 
counsel of many comes wisdom, has long 
been recognized ; and this wisdom is much 
more far-reaching in its influence for good 
than the supposed ‘‘superior’’ intelligence 
of either the professoriat, the business men, 
the theorists, the self-seekers, or the camp 
followers. 

In the interests of our fellow-workers, 
and for the safety of our movement, for 
which so many struggles have been made 
and sacrifices borne, we urge upon our 
fellow-unionists everywhere to be on guard; 
and, while endeavoring to organize every 
wage-earner into the union of his trade or 
calling, yet to be careful that none others 
than those whose claim to be considered 
‘‘wage-workers’’ will bear the strictest in- 
vestigation are admitted into membership 
in the unions. We want to go as fast as 
safety will permit; but it is better to go 
just a little more slowly than by going fast 
to overrun the mark and thus defeat the 
very purpose for which we are organized. 


ANTILINJUNCTION BILL. 


The Anti-injunction Bill, introduced by Mr. Ridgley of 
Kansas, in the House of Representatives, was referred to 
the House Judiciary Committee, and on March 22 the 
committee listened to an argument by Mr. Clarence 8. 
Darrow, of Chicago, in support thereof. When oppor- 
tunity presents itself Mr. Darrow’s argument will ap- 
pear. Mr. Darrow having concluded his argument, 
there were ten minutes still at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for the hearing of that day, and the President of 
the A. F. of L. was invited to present the views of or- 
my labor upon the subject, which was accordingly 

one as follows: 


In the few minutes allotted me this morn- 
ing I can not fully discuss the injunction 
proposition. There is a feature, however, 
connected with the applications and the 
granting of injunctions to which your at- 
tention should be called. Injunctions are 


granted to employers during industrial 
disputes with the view of crushing them. 
There is no other reason for granting them 
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against workmen. We not only want a 
trial by jury when any citizen is charged 
with an offence, but we also insist that there 
shall be no injunctions in labor disputes as 
such. All others in society have an op- 
portunity to remedy a wrong which may 
be inflicted upon them when enjoined; but 
for working people engaged in a labor dis- 
pute, after the injunction has been granted, 
there is no remedy. 

I speak as a layman, and perhaps with 
too little knowledge of the law; but I know 
enough to warrant me in saying something 
in regard to this. When an injunction has 
been issued restraining any person from 
doing a certain thing, say, building a house, 
tearing down a house, invading land, or 
anything else; and, in the event that it 
transpires during the trial of the case in 
court that the injunction was wrongly ap- 
plied for or mistakenly granted, the party 
who secured the injunction may be muleted 
in damages, and thus remedy the wrong in- 
flicted upon the party enjoined. But, if 
men are engaged in a strike either to pre- 
vent a reduction in wages or to secure an 
advance, or who have been locked out by 
their employers, whether they were pre- 
viously united or become organized by 
reason of the controversy, and these men 
are enjoined from doing what every other 
citizen has the right to do, that is, to unite, 
to eounsel, to advise, to communicate, and 
use every needful and lawful means within 
their power, and they are enjoined from do- 
ing those things by the court, that injunc- 
tion simply means that these men are dis- 
persed. Nosuit, nocase at law can remedy 
the wrong that is inflicted upon the men 
thusenjoined. ‘Their protest, their uniting 
to redress a wrong or a grievance, have 
been destroyed. 

Let me repeat that not only do we insist 
that. a man shall be tried by a jury of his 
peers, if he is charged with an offense, not 
only do we insist that in law there can not 
and ought not to be an injunction restrain- 
ing a crime, but we also demand that in 
labor disputes between employers and em- 
ployes there shall be absolutely no injunc- 
tion issued; there is no necessity for it; 
there is no remedy for the wrong inflicted 
when issued. It can only inflict an injury 
never contemplated by the writ of injunc- 
tion. Should any workman commit an 
offense while engaged in a trade dispute, 
he is amenable to the law the same as if 
there existed no industrial trouble; and, 
therefore, a writ of injunction should not 
be issued. 
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We readily realize the trend of events, 
the development of industry, and we under- 
stand too that there are certain political 
declarations and rights granting and limit- 
ing the rights of personal action, but the 
granting or withholding of these rights 
should never be covered by the writ of in- 
junction, and can have no application to 


-them. 


We have seen a wonderful industrial and 
commercial development in our country 
since the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted. Industry and commerce can 
not be contracted ; and it is regrettable that 
constitutional or statute law has not been 
changed to meet the new industrial condi- 
tions, or that the courts have failed to inter- 
pret the Constitution and laws to conform 
to the new industrial and commercial con- 
ditions. [have no purpose tospeak lightly 
of the power of the courts to interpret the 
Constitution or the laws; but you gentle- 
men appointed upon the Judiciary Com- 
mittee by reason of your very proficiency 
and knowledge of the law, I think, will not 
dispute that there have been very broad 
interpretations of the Constitution when 
occasion on the other side required. 

Industry can not go back; industry can 
not be confined within old definitions and 
declarations. Statute law and legal decla- 
rations must conform to the new industrial 
conditions. 

One of the results of our industrial de- 
velopment is the combination of the work- 
ing people to defend their interests against 
the invasion of the ever-growing concentra- 
tion of those who possess the wealth of our 
country. If labor is to possess any rights 
in the future, if the working people who, 
as ex-Senator Higgins of Missouri said be- 
fore the Committee on Labor, ‘‘the working 
people, the bone and sinew of our country, 
and upon whom the wealth ef our country 
so much depends,”’ if the working people 
of ourcountry expect to remain participants 
in the constitutional liberties that were 
fought for by the fathers of our country ; 
even ifthe liberties which we now enjoy are 
to be maintained, and if we are to become 
larger sharer of the product of our labor, we 
must maintain our position as free, inde- 
pendent sovereigns to take our part side by 
by side with all our fellow-citizens, to 
maintain this republic, to perpetuate our 
liberties for our children and those who are 
to follow them, it is as essential for the 
working people to unite in the organizations 
of labor as it is for man to breathe the air 
on which he lives. 





It is essential not only now, but it be- 
comes more so daily. The demands of the 
courts to exercise and grant these writs of 
injunction without let or hinderance re- 
straining the organizations of labor from 
performing those things which, as ordinary 
citizens they have with every other man the 
right to do, will simply encourage a gen- 
eral contempt for the courts. 

Iam free to say here and now that if I 
believed I was exercising my right as a 
citizen of this country, and that it was being 
invaded by an injunction of a court, I would 
not obey that injunction, no matter by 
which court issued. 

We strongly urge you to pass a statute 
law, and thus restore to us the right of 
which we have been deprived by court- 
made law. We advise it because we are 
peace-loving citizens, because we recognize 
that peace is essential to successful industrial 
and civilized life. We ask you to restore 
to usthe right to do those things collectively 
we have the right to do singly and alone as 
individuals. We do not want to see the 
time when these writs shall be issued and 
generally ignored by men who revere the 
institutions of our country, who revere the 
memory of every man who has contributed 
by voice, pen or sword to the glorious gems 
which embellish thestructure ofour country. 
We want this legislation, because that there 
is a pressing necessity for it can not be dis- 
puted. Weask it because of the possible 
growth of contempt for our courts, and which 
will grow unless yourestore to the workers 
the rights to which we know we are entitled. 
Restore that right, and you will avoid the 
encouraging of law-breaking or disputing 
the mandates of the courts. We come to 
you demanding the legislation that shall 
make the wrongs and injuries from which 
many of our men have suffered in the past 
impossible in the future. 


ADDRESS TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1900. 
The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor takes this opportunity 
of addressing trade unionists and all organ- 
ized workers with a view to furthering and 
extending the principles for which we stand 
to every section of the country. The expe 
rience of the past proves that the steady 
growth of trade unionism brings greater re- 
lief to oppressed, overworked, and low-paid 
wage earners, male and female, than any 
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other form of relief hitherto advocated in 
their behalf. 

The work of organizing into unions the 
previously unorganized has progressed more 
rapidly in the past two years and with 
more beneficial results than at any similar 
period in the history of the labor move- 
ment. The future, however, demands our 
attention ; and, in order to take advantage 
of every opportunity to better the conditiou 
of wage workers, it is earnestly desired 
that officers of national, international, and 
local unions give the greatest attention pos- 
sibie, not only to the closer organization 
of their own crafts, but also to assist and 
encourage their organizers in getting into 
the ranks of trade unionism the unorganized 
of other branches of employment, however 
and wherever situated. 

To aid in bringing about the best results, 
we recommend that May Day (wherever 
observed), Independence Day and Labor 
Day be set apart as special dates for public 
meetings in every city and town, where 
public demonstrations should be made, at 
which attention be given to the shorter 
workday question, so that the 8-hour day 
can be introduced into every trade and 
calling as the maximum workday through- 
out North America. Speakers who have 
studied the principles advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor should be 
selected for those occasions, to the end that 
a uniformity of discussion may promote this 
desired reform. 

Requests for attention to this subject 
should be made at the same time to the 
press and pulpit, so that by editorial com- 
ment and sermons the work of labor lec- 
turers may be made the more effective. 
The benefits of the shorter workday move- 
ment are already apparent in the form of 
more intelligent, better fed and better clad 
working men and women, and all reforms 
for which we strive are now receiving 
greater attention by the public than at any 
previous stage in the development of the 
labor movement. Those benefits have not 
come about through revolutionary action, 
but through an evolutionary process suffi- 
ciently gradual to give them a deep hold in 
our progress, and, therefore, so binding that 
retrogression is balked. This being true, 
wherever the shorter workday is now in 
vogue makes it the more desirable that 
another great effort be made for a uniform 
reduction of the working day to not over 
eight hours on any calendar day for every 
trade and calling in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Other subjects of social well being should 
also be discussed at meetings held on the 
dates suggested; for, although there is a 
universal demand for a uniform 8-hour 
workday, there are other reforms of eco- 
nomic, politic, legislative and social nature 
which must be advocated and pushed for- 
ward side by side with the 8-hour question, 
which organized labor, public speakers, 
preachers and writers can advocate at the 
same time and in the same manner, so that 
all, acting in concert, may produce the best 
possible results in the interests of the entire 
people of our country. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 


Children and Female Labor. 


It is to the interest of all of us that the weak 
should be protected against the strong; and 
hence it is right to enact factory laws to regu- 
late the hours of labor forwomen and children, 
and these react without law in shortening the 
hours of labor of men. Children are the grow- 
ing generation of men and women, and their 
labor should be of a kind that will not stunt 
their growth. 

True, women may beadults; and why should 
we class them with children? Because it is to 
the interest ofall of us that female labor should 
be limited so as not to injure the motherhood 
and family life of a nation. Jules Simon ex- 
plains the fact of the decreasing population of 
France by the long hours of female work, 
which prevent due attention to the nurture and 
care of families. In France the rate of births is 
decreasing, while that of deaths is increasing. 

It is to the interests of all of us that work 
should be carried on in normal conditions of 
health, so that workshops should not maim or 
stunt humanity. It is not in the power of indi- 
vidual workmen to protect themselves from de- 
fective machinery or bad ventilation; so itis in 
the interest of all of us to make laws for their 
preservation from preventable causes of mor- 
tality. 

So, also, it is in the interests of allof us that 
education should be universal, compulsory, and 
efficient, because the competition of labor 
throughout the world has resolved itself into a 
competition of educated intelligence, and will 
do so increasingly in the fature.—Sir Lyon 
Playfair. 

Trade unions are the bulwarks of modern de- 
mocracies.— W. E. Gladstone. 
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What our Organizers are Doing 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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NATIONAL SECRETARIES (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Oil Well Workers.—General Secretary Jay H. 
Mallen, of the International Brotherhood of Gas 
Well Workers, reports an increase of 40 mem- 
hers and the formation of two new unions in 
Warren, Pa., and Scio, O., during the past 
month. 

Brichmakers.—General Secretary James Fra- 
ser, of the National Brickmakers’ Alliance re- 
ports an increase of membership of 102 during 
the past month and the formation of a new 
union in Bloomington, Il]. A demand for re- 
duction of hours and recognition of union has 
been made in Zanesvilie, O., but no agreement 
has been reached up to date. 


Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. 
reports an increase of membership of about 250 
during the past month and the formation of one 
new union in Des Moines, Iowa. Demands for 
higher wages have been made in Kewanee, III.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Birmingham, Ala.; Hous- 
ton and San Antonio, Tex.; Burlington, Iowa; 
Logansport, Ind.; and in 21 other cities. These 
demands have already been successful in 16 
cities and have benefited 1631 persons after a 
few days’ contest. The demand for free work- 
shops in Chicago, IIl., is still being vigorously 
pressed. Lockouts affecting 714 persons are in 
force in Columbus, O.; Chicago, Ill.; Spokane, 
Wash.; Toronto, Ont.; Louisville, Ky.; and 
Muncie, Ind. Secretary Lennon also reports 
that his national union has expended $400 on 
account of the death of four members during 
the past month. 

Machinists. - Organizer Isaac Cowen, of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, reports: 
‘* Trade still keeps good, with prospect of con- 
tinuance for some time. There is no change in 
the strike at Cramp’s yard, Philadelphia, the 
men preserving the same determination to win 
as they did when they first came out—28 weeks 
ago. Thereseems to bea general demand for 
the 9-hour workday all over the country. Chi- 
cago started the ball rolling March 1, when 
from 1,000 to 2,000 machinists struck for the 
shorter workday, and they are still out. There 
seems to be a disposition among employers of 
labor in that city to try the same scheme as the 
employers did in England on the 8-hour fight-—- 
lock all out in every trade. Cleveland, Ohio, 








has put in joint demands with other unions for 
nine hours, with time and one-half for all over- 
time, and double time for Sundays and legal 
holidays; five nights toconstitute a week when 
working nights, and time and one-quarter to be 
paid for same. The scale will go into effect 
April 1. The employers are trying to head it 
off by making it appear that work is slacking 
up, and they are laying off hands; but this 
scheme will not work, for the men are deter- 
mined to press their claims. We hear the rum- 
bling of a demand to be made in New York on 
May 1 fora general 9-hour day. Thestrikestill 
continues in Paterson, N. J., and there is some 
trouble in Newcastle, Pa. Looking at the state 
of affairs from all sides, there are some lively 
times in prospect forus. With good trade, and 
cool judgment by the leaders, we ought to ac- 
complish our purpose.”’ 


Steamfitters.—General Secretary W. L. Onstott, 
of the Steamfitters and Helpers Association, 
reports the formation of three new local unions 
during the months of February and March, 
located in Denver, Col., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Lowell, Mass. 


Boilermakers.—General Secretary Wm. J. Gil- 
thorpe of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders reports 248 as the total in- 
crease of membership during the past month 
and the formation of four new unions in De 
Soto and St. Louis, Mo., Rochester, N. Y., and 
Pocatello, Ia. Demands for reduction of length 
of workday from 10 to nine hours have been 
made in Mobile, Ala., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Buffalo, N. Y.; which were successful in the two 
former cities, butis still pendinginthelatter. De- 
mands have been made in Fernandina, Fla., and 
Mobile, Ala., for an increase of 25 cents per day 
which succeeded in beth places; in Milwaukee, 
Wis., a demand for 10 hours pay for nine hours 
work was also successful; but a demand for 
increased wages in Buffalo, N. Y., is yet unde- 
cided. Demands for better treatment have been 
made in Toledo, O., and Cleburne, Texas, which 
were won in both instances. Of the successful 
strikes, that of Toledo affected 24 persons and 
lasted 30 minutes; that of Fernandina affected 
14 persons and lasted nine days ; that of Mobile 
affected 21 persons and lasted 23 days; that of 
Cleburne affected 17 persons without any loss 
of time; while the Milwaukee strike which 
affected 36 persons was won by the men shifting 
from one shop to another. Of the strikes still 
pending, that of Buffalo for nine hours and 
standard wages has lasted four weeks and affects 
53 persons; while the long-standing strike of 
Chicago for an 8-hour day which commenced 
July 17, 1899, and originally affected 250 persons 
now affects only 15 persons. No strikes have 
been lost during the past month. 

Wood Carvers —General Secretary Frank 
Detlef, of the International Wood Carvers’ At 
sociation, reports an increase of membership of 
25 during the past month. ‘Our union,’ be 
states, ‘‘ has at present the following strikes on 
hand. At Cincinnati a general demand for 4 
10 per cent. increase in wages. Most of the 
strikes in said city have been successful ; only 
in one shop are they still out. At Indianapolis 
the carvers last Novembersucceeded in abolish 
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ing piecework and the removal of the foreman 
who proved himself an arch-enemy of the car- 
vers. This was at the shop of the Indianapolis 
Chair Company. During January they rein- 
stated said foreman, and demanded of the men 
to return to the piecework system, which was 
rejected, and the members are still on strike. 
At Buffalo, N. Y., a general demand for a uni- 
form work day of nine hours and a 10 per cent. 
increase in wages was made the latter part of 
December. They have now succeeded in gain- 
ing what they demanded except at one shop, 
the Sicks ChairCompany. This firm reduced 
prices to the extent of 25 per cent. over a year 
ago, and the men went on strike at that time, 
and same was lost. Our branch succeeded in 
re-organizing the shop during the year 1899, and 
when the general demand was made this firm 
proved itself again a stumbling block, and the 
men are still on strike. The firm succeeded in 
getting some scabs, and now the tradeand labor 
council of Erie County is boycotting the pro- 
ducts manufactured by said firm.’’ 


Coopers.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union, reports an 
increase of membership of 200 during the past 
month and the formation of six new local unions 
located in Oil City, Freeport, Allegheny and 
Brunswick, Pa., Indian Rock, Va., and Mur: 
physboro, Ill. A demand for 20 per cent. higher 
wages has been made in Evansville, Ind., and for 
5 per cent. in Grand Rapids, Mich., which was 
won in both places. A demand for a 9-hour 
workday has been made in New York city which 
is still pending. Strikes for wages affecting 40 
persons have been pending during the past 12 
weeks in Indianapolis and Evansville, Ind., and 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. In Evansville, the strike was 
undertaken to resist a reduction. 


Wagonmakers.—General Secretary Chas. A. 
Baustian reports the formation of two new 
unions in Ottawa and Quincy, Ill. A demand 
for a 9-hour day and 10 per cent. increase in 
wages has been made in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
St. Louis, Mo. An attempt to impose a 25 cent 
reduction in the wages of 147 men in Buffalo, 
New York, has been defeated by astrike of seven 
and a half days’ duration. 

Hoisting Engineers.—General Secretary T. E. 
Jenkins, of the National Brotherhood of Coal 
Hoisting Engineers reports an increase of 50 
members and the formation of two new unions 
in Hymeria and Evansville, Ind., during the 
past month. A demand has been made in South- 
ern Indiana for a uniform scale of $75 and $65 
per month, which was successful in two districts 
and benefited about 50 persons, after a strike of 
three days duration. 

Stationary Firemen.—General Secretary C. L. 
Shamp, of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, reports an increase of 217 
in membership and the formation of new unions 
in Minneapolis, Minn.; Detroit, Mich.; Brazil 
and Fontanet, Ind.; Murphysboro and Palma, 
Ill.; Malden, Mass.; and the reorganization of 
the union in Washington, D.C. From all cities 
come reports of better treatment as soon as or- 

anized. Two firemen were locked out in St. 
uis, Mo., for refusing to do both firemen and 
engineer’s work; but, after seven days, the mat- 
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ter was adjusted and the men were reinstated. 
Strikes for the recognition of the union, affect- 
ing eight men, have been pending for two 
months in Kansas City, Mo., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

Longshoremen.—General President Daniel J. 
Keefe, of the Longshoremen’s International As- 
sociation reports that his union has succeeded 
in almost entirely abolishing the contract sys- 
tem that has been in existence on the great lakes 
for nearly 20 years. No man can now be em- 
ployed on any dock at any kind of work without 
belonging to the union. Since May, 1899, an 
increase of wages amounting to more than 42 
per cent. has been gained for its members. The 
union hoisters and engineers are receiving from 
$15 to $20 more per month than non-union men. 
In the agreements made by the union it is stip- 
ulated that in the event of any misunderstand- 
ing the men must continue at work until the 
matter in dispute has been submitted to a local 
board of arbitration selected from time to time 
from the ranks of the employers and the 
employees. Shortly after April 1, an agree- 
ment to fix a scale for the package freight 
handling of anthracite coal will probably be 
made. The lumber interests are fairly well or- 
ganized so that no friction in that line is antici- 
pated. 


Papermakers—General Secretary George A. 
Godsoe of the U. B. of Papermakers reports an 
increased membership of 44; the formation of 
new unions at Ft. Edward, N. Y., and Taylor- 
ville, [ll., and the lapsing of two unions in Ful- 
ton and Niagara Falls, N. Y., during February. 
No trade troubles. 

Musicians—General Secretary Jacob J.Schma!lz 
of the American Federation of Musicians, re- 
ports an increase of membership of 263 and the 
formation of three new local unions in Dayton 
and Columbus, Ohio, and Spokane, Wash. Sec- 
retary Schmalz also reports the existence of a 
sympathetic strike of union musicians in behalf 
of waiters at Haltuarts’ Garden, Cleveland, O. 

Clerks.— General Secretary Max Morris, of the 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Associa- 
tion, reports having issued charters to 14 new 
local unions in eight different States. Demands 
for from one to two hours less per day and ces- 
sation of Sunday work have been generally 
made and have been conceded in a majority of 
cases. He further reports two deaths and the 
expenditure of $100 therefor during the past 
month. 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees, reports an increase of membership of 
162 during the past month, and the formation 
of eight new unions located in Erie, Pa.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Lincoln, Neb.; Derby, Conn.; 
Albany, and Rochester, N. Y.; Hoboken and 
North Hudson, N. J.; the reissue of a charter to 
Denver, Col., and the lapsing of unions at To- 
ronto, Ont., and Ft. Wayne, Ind. Considerable 
trouble is being caused by persons falsely claim- 
ing to represent the union, and the union wishes 


it to be distinctly understood that no creden- . 


tials are genuine without the signatures of Jos- 
eph R. Michaels and Jere L. Sullivan. The 
union desires to acknowledge services rendered 
to that organization by many American Federa 
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tion of Labor organizers, numberless members 
of the Cigarmakers’ and Typographical Unions 
and by trade unionists generally. 


DISTRICT NO. 1.—EASTERN. 


General Organizers—CLINTON SIMONTON, JOHN H. MUR- 
KAY and DENNIS HEALY. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury.—Organizer John H. Riley states: 
‘This city is becoming better organized, and the 
demand for union goods is increasing constantly. 
All the bread, lager beer, ale, porter, cigars and 
tobacco bear the union label, as does also the 
city printing.” 

Norwich.—Organizer W. H. Eagles reports the 
organization of a federal labor union, with a 
membership of 45. 

MAINE. 

Lewiston.—General Organizer Clinton Simon- 
ton reports that when he entered that city two 
weeks ago he found, with the exception of the 
cigarmakers, every union in a downward condi- 
tion. In company with organizer J. A. De Bell, 
he then urged the formation of a central body. 
Delegates have been appointed from three 
locals; and the barbers, who are about to or- 
ganize, will also be represented therein. He 
has called a midnight meeting of the railway 
employes in that city, and spoke in the city hall 
of Bath on March 10 to an audience of 1,000 
people, conferring afterwards with the locked- 
out ship carpenters. A special meeting for the 
organization of the shoe workers has been called 
in Auburn, ‘This is a hard State,” he says; 
‘*but a general desire for organization seems to 
follow agitation, and I believe we shall make 
Maine a good union State this year. Many are 
urging me to break away on broader issues ; but 
to my mind no greater work can be accomplished 
for the laborers of America than trade union 
organization.”’ 

Portland.—Organizer ©. F. Stubbs reports: 
‘“‘This has been a dull month; but the barbers 
have applied for a charter from the national 
union of their craft and the carpenters have 
received their charter from the carpenters’ 
brotherhood. The Street Railway Employes 
Union is taking in new members every meeting. 
The shoe lasters’ strike in the factory of A. FE 
Cox & Son is still on.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Milford.—Organizer Peter Gilligan reports 
that the shoe workers have been organized in 
Milford, and the union isin a most promising 
condition. 

Westfield.—Organizer L. A. Bolio reports that 
the coremakers and machinists have been or- 
ganized. He further states that the bartenders 
have secured a reduction in the hours of labor, 
working ten and eleven hours now where they 
formerly worked twelve and fourteen. The 
thread glazers have secured an increase in 
wages of 25 cents perday. The town council 
has adopted the 8-hour workday for the city 
employes. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal.—Organizer Stephen Warren reports 
the organization of unions in various trades and 





callings under the auspices of the several inter- 
national unions, and the American Federation of 
Labor; a federal labor union composed of mixed 
trades, has been organized at Valleyfield. We 
have induced the masons to apply for a charter 
from the Bricklayers and Masons’ International 
Union. The leather workers on horse goods are 
doing very welland are quickly increasing. The 
Aerated Bottlers’ Union promises to be a large 
union as they are about to introduce the union 
label on their goods. The Bakers’ Union, under 
the jurisdiction of the International Bakers and 
Confectioners, have also introduced the bakers’ 
label. Twenty-eight members were initiated at 
their last meeting, and he states that this body 
will file in over 500 members. He has also or- 

ganized a union of trunk and bag makers, un- 
der the international union of that trade. All 
these unions have elected delegates to the Fed 
erated Council, which is progressing in numbers 
and influence. At the last meeting of the 
Federated Council credentials were received 
from five unions, namely, lasters, shoe opera- 
tors, bricklayers, aerated water bottlers, and 
the glass blowers. Through the earnest propa- 
ganda of the officers the Federated Coun- 

cil comprises today over 26 unions, with more 
coming. Never since 1867 have trade unions 
progressed as they are progressing today. In 

fact, labor organization is having a real boom in 

this city, and it is to be hoped that the various 
national executives will take advantage of this 
fact. He states that by next Labor Day nearly 

all of the trades will be organized, and that 
there will be only one procession on that day. 

He also reports that he is making an effort to 

organize the watch case makers and engravers, 

but that it is a hard job as this industry is, 

through machinery, mostly in the hands of 
boys and girls. 


DISTRICT NO. Il.—MIDDLE. 


General Organizers, THOMAS FLYNN, J. B. KUHN, J. D. 
Prerce, JouN A. FLET and CHAS. H. LEo. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington.—Organizer R. S. Monck reports 
the organization of the iron molders with a 
membership of over one hundred, and that pros- 
pects are favorable for a union of carpenters in 
the near future. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Bridgeton.—Organizer J. O. Mulligan reports 
the organization of the iron molders, bakers, and 
milkmen. 

Paterson.—Organizer Paul Breen reports that 
the painters and building trades have secured 
an 8-hour day at $2.25; the plumbers and tin- 
smiths have gained an 8-hour day, and the 
carpenters have made a demand for eight 
hours at 35 cents per hour, with good prospects 
for success. He also states that he has several 
organizations well under way. 


NEW YORK. 
Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle reports 
the re-organization of the butcher workmen and 
meat cutters and the bartenders, and that he has 
several other organizations under way. He fur- 
ther states that the sheet metal workers have 
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secured their demand for nine hours at a wage 
of $2.50 per day. 


Auburn.—Organizer John P. Hennessy reports 
the organization of the bartenders with a charter 
membership of 20. He also states that the 
workers employed in a malt-house in that city 
have secured an increase of $3 per week in wages 
as a result of organization. The plumbers who 
were recently organized have secured a mini- 
mum wage of $2.25 for an 8-hour day to go 
into effect Ist of April, the agreement having 
been mo for one year. The printers will 
shortly be organized also. 


Binghamton.—-Organizer W. H. Roche reports 
the formation of a federal labor union at Deposit 
on March 23d with 32 charter members. The 
place is a village of about 4,000 inhabitants, and 
a federal labor union was the only one that could 
be organized there. All the building trades will 
have a 9-hour work-day this spring. The 
painters have an agreement that next spring 
they will have an 8-hour day. The labels 
of all unions are being pushed some, and if 
union men and women were a little more con- 
sistent, it would not be long before non-union 
goods would seek another market. 

Buffalo.—Organizer George B. Frank reports 
that during the month of March he succeeded 
in organizing the tug firemen of the port of 
Buffalo and the engineers of Tonawanda. He 


also reports that dating from April 1, the Buffalo 
Hoisting Engineers Union No. 17 will enforce 
the following scale: Eighteen dollars per week; 


no lost time ; eight hours to constitute a day’s 
work; one and one-half time for overtime; 
double time for Sunday work. 

Hornellsville.—Organizer E. W. Hanlon re- 
ports the organization of a federal labor union, 
the silk glove makers, the blacksmiths and the 
formation of a trades and labor assembly in that 
city. The glove makers number 125, federal 
labor union 122, and the blacksmiths are also 
doing well. 

Jamestown.—Organizer J. E. Carlson reports 
the organization of the barbers with a member- 
ship of 27 members. He alsostates that there is 
a great demand for union label goods. 

Lockport.— Organizer Joseph Hoenig reports 
the formation of a label league in that city, 
and that a lock-out of weaving girls recently 
took place to enforce a reduction of wages 
in certain branches. The lowest wages paid 
were $2.50 and the highest wages averaged 
not more than $5.00 per week on piece work. A 
meeting under the auspices of organized labor 
was then called, and a demand was made that 
the wages instead of being lowered should be 
increased. The demand was successful, and 
the weaver girls are now receiving $3 instead of 
$2.50, and $6 instead of $5 per week, in addition 
to the recognition of the union. 

Newburgh.—Organizer William E. Powers re- 
ports the organization of a retail clerks’ union 
which has become affiliated with the national 
union. He further states that the weavers of 
that city went out on strike, and after six 
weeks gained their demands. 

New York ra —Cgpainer Daniel Harris re- 
ports that on March 10, the employes in the 
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cigar factory of Krebs, Westheimer and Schiffer, 
numbering some 2,200 persons, half of whom are 
girls between the ages of 14 and 22, went on 
strike to enforce a scale of prices about 20 per 
cent. higher than the rates then in vogue. The 
demand also provided that sufficient stock be 
issued to keep all hands continuously employed; 
the hours of labor to be from 8 a.m. to 5 p. m., 
with a half holiday on Saturday, pay day to be 
on Friday. A combination of manufactures, 
employing over 2,000 persons, was then formed 
to defeat thestrike. The means adopted by this 
band of worthies was to close the factories every 
day at noon, and thus decrease the power of 
their employes to financially aid the strikers. 
The firms which entered into this combination 
are as follows: Hirschorn & Mack, Harburger 
& Homan, McCoy & Co., Foster & Co., Kaufman 
& Co., L. Levy & Co., Hilson & Co., Paul & 
Smith, Swartz & Co. and Oscar Heiner & Co. 
The present conditions indicate a stubborn fight 
that will last for many weeks, and perhaps 
months. Reporting at a later date he says: 
“The strike is in good condition. The firm is 
trying hard to secure scabs, but can’t do it; the 
strikers are firm and are determined to stay out 
until the Manufacturers’ Association gives in. 
We need lots more money to support the non- 
union people, though we are receiving fair con- 
tributions from the various unions in New 
York.” ° 

Utica.—Organizer Alex Rosenthal reports that 
the paperhangers have been organized and 
affiliated with the Brotherhood of Painters. He 
further states that the municipal authorities 
recognize $1.50 as the prevailing rate of wages 
for a legal day, this action being taken at the 
request of the trades assembly. 


Peekskill.—Organizer Seth Tabor states that 
as the result of a visit to that city by Mr. Roche 
of the Iron Molders’ Union, he is able to report 
the formation of another local union of iron 
molders, and hopes to have a union of garment 
workers in that city before long. 


ONTARIO. 


Berlin.—General Organizer John A. Flett re- 
ports that during the past seven weeks he has 
organized no less than 14 local unions, located 
in the cities of Berlin, Brantford, Guelph and 
Preston, Ont., aiid has attached them either to 
the national unions of their respective trades, 
or directly to the central office of the American 
Federation of Labor. In Berlin he has organ- 
ized unions of woodworkers, varnishers and 
finishers, carpenters and joiners, bricklayers, 
tanners and curriers, printers, and broom- 
makers. He has organized unions of carpen- 
ters and joiners, plasterers, and sheet metal 
workers in Brantford. In Guelph he has 
formed unions of woodworkers and tailors; and 
he has also formed unions of woodworkers and 
of finishers in Preston. He states that in the 
county of Waterloo, Ont., there are several 
large manufacturing concerns which located , 
there hoping to enjoy immunity from trade 
union* rates of wages, and that when these 
manufacturers heard of the formation of unions 
in that region they induced the press and pulpit 
to denounce the “invasion,’’ as they termed it, 
as a scheme of a “‘foreign” organization to get 
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the poor workingmen’s money. ‘‘It was fortu- 
nate,” he says, ‘‘that I was known to be a 
thorough Canadian, seeing that the general 
knowledge of this fact was sufficient to counter- 
act all such misrepresentations. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Bradford.—Organizer J. M. Huff reports the 
organization of the electrical workers, and states 
that he hopes soon to secure several other 
unions. 

Ellwood City.—Organizer Thos. Outhwaite re- 
ports that the prospects are good for the or- 
ganization of the clerks, team drivers, and 
stationary firemen. He also states that the 
turning department is working eight hours for 
the first time. t 

Erie.—Organizers Geo. B. Laird and E. W. 
McOully report that since the receipt of their 
commission as organizers in May last, they have 
organized seven local unions of longshoremen 
with an aggregate membership of 1,200, and 
that these workers have received an advance 
of five cents per 1,000 feet of lumber handled, 
and control all the lumber unloaded at that port. 
Freight handlers have received an advance of 
five cents per hour. A strike at the Hanna 
Dock was won after three weeks. They have 
also organized the coremakers, barbers, molders’ 
helpers, painters, beer bottlers, fish dressers, 
tug pilots, milk servers, bartenders, carpenters, 
marine engineers and plumbers. They will 
soon organize the wood workers in the chair 
factory at Union City. They have also organ- 
ized the laundry works, and four laundries are 
now using the union label, they have also se- 
cured areduction for the workers in the hours 
of labor, with 20 cents per hour for overtime. 
Heretofore the laundry workers have been work- 
ing from one to two hours overtime without 
extra pay. They have a number of other trades 
in line for organization, and anticipate making 
Erie one of the best organized cities in the 
country. 

McSherrystown.—Organizer H. J. Orndorff re- 
ports the formation of a central body in_that 
city under the name of the Central Labor Union 
of Hanover and McSherrystown. The new or- 
ganization is composed of delegates from cigar- 
makers Union No. 316and Federal Labor Union 
No. 8139 of McSherrystown, Wagonworkers 
Union No. 51, Carpenters and Joiners No. 298 ; 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Union No. 
39 of Hanover. He also reports the organiza- 
tion of the butchers of Hanover and McSherrys- 
town, and the retail clerks of Hanover. 

General Organizer J. B. Kuhn reports that 
‘* Cigar Makers’ Union No. 316 has just won the 
first battle ever won by organized labor in the 
Ninth District of Pennsylvania. The material 
gain as will be seen is very small, but the prin- 
ciple involved is great. Employes were com- 
pelled to pay to their employers 5 cents a week, 
out of their hard earned wages, for light, wheth- 
er they used the same or not. They were also 
required to pay 5 cents per thousand for the 
grinding and preparing of scraps when used as 
raw material. All employes had to pay 2 cents 


aw week for sweeping and cleaning factory. 


he manufacturers at the outset stated that 
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they were willing to concede these demands, 
but wanted an agreement with the union that 
there would be no demand for increase in wages 
for one year from date, which agreement the 
organization would not and could not agree to, 
This was why we were so long coming toa 
settlement. Finally, the manufacturers gave 
in, and we gained all our points without a 
strike, or a man or a woman losing an hour’s 
work. This matter, it should be understood, 
only concerned the non-union factories. Those 
working in union factories unanimously re- 
solved to assess themselves 25 per cent. of their 
weekly earnings to bring the matter to a suc- 
cessful conclusion if it came to a strike. This 
small victory, thus won, will undoubtedly as. 
sist us in thoroughly organizing this entire dis- 
trict, which for s0 many years has been a stum- 
bling block in the path of trade union progress, 
The carpenters and bricklayers are getting 
along very nicely, adding new members every 
meeting night. H. J. Orndorff and myself have 
succeeded in effecting arrangements so that 
there will be union men employed on the con- 
struction of a very large Catholic church, as far 
as carpenters and bricklayers are concerned. 
We have also made the same arrangements on 
a large business building on the square in 
Hanover, to be known as the Peoples’ Bank 
Building. We expect to accomplish similar re- 
sults on a Reformed Church to be erected, also 
on several dwellings and business houses. 
When we succeed in organizing the painters we 
shall be able to accomplish like results for them, 
and I do think that these distinct gains will 
open their eyes to the benefits of unionism and 
make them eager for organization. The brick- 
layers and masons succeeded with our assistance 
in establishing the 9-hour workday, and in get- 
ting ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work.” ! 

Mt. Carmel.—Organizer J. H. Bummersbach 
reports that the teamsters have secured an ad: | 
vance of 25 cents in wages, and that he has four 
other organizations well under way. 

New Kensington.—Organizer J. W. Jones re | 
ports having assisted organizer Scanlon, of) 
Pittsburg, in forming a union of aluminia work 
with about 123 members. 

Reading.—Organizer J. C. Taylor reports the 
organization of a carpenters’ union, with 4 
membership of 146, and stated that the num 
ber is being increased at every meeting. He 
further states: ‘“‘This year promises to be 4 
banner year for new unions in this hitherto un 
organized city.” 

Warren.—Organizer F. M. Shirley reports the 
organization of the oil and gas well worker 
with a membership of 25. 

York.—Organizer Chas. J. Steine reports the 
reorganization of the painters in that city. 


DISTRICT NO. IlIl.—SOUTHERN. 
General Organizers, FRANK L. MCGRUDER, JAMES 
LEONARD, W. B. KIsstncger and W. O. DAVIS. 
ALABAMA, 


Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath report 
that a trades’ council at Bessemer (colored) ha 
been formed with a membership of 1,080, 
that he has organized a union of painters # 
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Ensley City. He further states that the plas- 
terers have decreased their hours from nine to 
eight, and have received an increase in wages 
of from $3.50 to $4. 

Montgomery.—Organizer J. A. Shaw reports 
the organization of the carpenters at Selma, and 
also a federal labor union for that town with a 
membership of 45. He also states that the 
printers have gained an advance of five cents 
per hour, five firms out of seven having signed 
the scale and reduced the hours from ten to 
nine per day. He is also making an effort to 
induce the City Council to use the union label 
on all printing. 

GEORGIA. 


Atlanta.—Organizer Jerome Jones reports 
that with the assistance of J. B. Stevens he has 
succeeded in organizing the painters. 

Macon.—Organizer L. J. Kilburn reports the 
organization of the retai] clerks. He further 
states that the City Council has passed an ordi- 
nance whereby the union label is to be on all 
city printing, and that all persons employed by 
the city, as far as possible, should be union 
men. Within the past 10 months there have 
been 10 local unions organized in Macon, and 
the Central Labor Union has affiliated all the 
local unions of the city except one. 


KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports the organization of a federal labor union 
at Nebo with a charter membership of 20, a 
union of tobacco workers at Greenville with 60 


charter members, and that the clerks of the lat- 
ter city are now ready to be organized. 


Greenville.—General Organizer W. B. Kis- 
singer reports having formed a federal labor 
union composed of carpenters, teamsters, and 
general laborers at Beaver Dam, and expects 
that it will serve as°a nucleus from which 
several trade unions will spring. 

Louisville.—Organizer James McGill reports 
formation of unions of cement pavers and sign 
painters. Paperhangers on strike against em- 
ployment of non-union men. He also reports 
passage of ordinance limiting the work day of 
pavers and rammermen to nine hours per day. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte._General Organizer F. L. McGruder 
reports that he has formed a union of wood- 
workers in Atlanta, Ga., and attached the same 
tothe International Union. He also reports 
having assisted in settling the lockout of the 
building trades in Savannah, Ga., and that he 
has also organized unions of wood workers and 
iron molders at Charlotte, N. C. 

High Point.—General Organizer C. P. Davis 
reports that he has organized a union of wood 
workers in that city with some one hundred 
members, and has applied for charter. Unions 
of machinists and painters are also in course of 
formation. He further reports that he has 


formed unions of textile workers at Lexington 
and Central Falls and expects shortly to or- 
ganize other unions of that craft at Randleman 
and Gipsonville. 





TENNESSEE. 


Nashville.—Organizer J. P. Thornley reports 
that a union of paperhangers has been per- 
fected and a charter applied for. A temporary 
organization of plasterers has been made, and 
at thenext meeting permanency will be reached. 
The painters have effected an arrangement with 
the bosses whereby highly satisfactory terms 
have been secured as to wages, apprenticeship, 
etc. The trouble with the stage employes has 
been settled and most of them are at work. An 
agent of the United Hatters has been at work in 
Nashville in the influence of that union’s pro- 
duct. A label crusade is about to be inaug- 
nae and will be vigorously pushed all along 
the line. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 


General Organizers, Rup BENz, J. J. MAGRANE and 
FRANK J. WEBER. 
ILLINOIS, 


Alton.—Organizer Joseph Giles reports the 
organization of the plumbers, bakers, and retail 
clerks, and states that the town is being 
thoroughly organized. He has several more 
unions in view. 

Belleville.—Secretary George Bauer reports 
that Federal Labor Union, No. 7087, has gained 
over 100 members during the year and is doing 
more work than all the other unions in that city 
combined. No. 7087 has succeeded in getting 
as many as 8 contracts signed securing in- 
creased wages and better conditions, as follows: 
glass works an increase of 25 per cent. in wages, 
gas and electrical light department workers 
an increase of wages to 13 men for one year, 
amounting in the aggregate to $1,051. This is 
the largest increase of wages in proportion to 
numbers affected ever gained inthat city. This 
scale was pushed through principally by the 
efforts of Oliver Green the former president of 
the union. Contracts have also been signed by 
four flour mills and they are now using the A. 
F. of L. Label. The Western and Star breweries 
have signed our scale, and we have given notice 
through the local papers and after April 1, all 
outside labor of every kind shall be paid not 
less than 17} cents per hour, time and one-half 
for overtime, nine hours to constitute a day’s 
work. Wages are now $1.50 per day instead of 
$1.15 per day paid one year ago. 

Charleston.—Organizer Charles Laws reports 
having madeapplication for charter for a union 
of painters and paper hangers, and that unions 
of carpenters and joiners and of retail clerks are 
under way with promising prospects. The 
molders’ union of that city, numbering 40 mem- 
bers went on strike January 1. They had been 
paid every two weeks at a rate of 10 per cent. 
below the scale, thus giving the Charleston 
Foundry Company from $60 to $75 gratis every 
week. They struck for 100 cents to the dollar 
and for a union shop and succeeded in gaining 
both demands. A 9-hour workday had been 
established on all public works. 

Davenport.—Organizer Hugo Struck reports 
the organization of the sheet metal workers of 
the Tri-Cities, and that they will make ademand 
shortly for a 9-hour day with ten hours’ pay. 
He also states that he has organized thepaint rs 
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of Davenport, and that they will shortly make 
a demand for nine hours with 25 cents minimum 
scale, overtime at one and a-half time, and 
double time for Sundays. 

Decatur.—Brother George W. Bills writes as 
follows: ‘‘ Decatur is a city of about 30,000 in- 
habitants with large industrial interests. The 
labor unions have not been very active for the 
past two years, but are now brightening 
up. The miners are about 400 strong, but 
their union is new and is composed of raw ma- 
terial. The teamsters’ union, recently organ- 
ized, is about 125 in membership ; the musicians, 
60, and in good trim; printers, 40, staunch and 
loyal, but not progressive; cigarmakers, 40, 
and in good fighting fettle ; barbers, 20, but not 
aggressive; broommakers, 8, just organized ; 
hoisting engineers, small number, just organ- 
ized ; plumbers barely alive, and holding achar- 
ter; molders, struggling for a foothold with 
about 18 members. The field is ripe here for 
an aggressive campaign of organization. The 
sentiment. of the people is with us, and all it 
requires is for organizers to come into the field 
and till the soil. Here is a list of trades that I 
think can be organized very easily : Carpenters, 
horseshoers, painters, machinists, retail clerks, 
wood workers, and bartenders. We are doing 
the best we can and have just succeeded in get- 
ting our trades’ assembly going again.”’ 

DuQuoin.—General Organizer Rud Benz re- 
ports that during the month ending March 15, 
he organized unions of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
teamsters, clerks, a woman’s federation, and a 
central body in Sparta. He has also during 
the same period organized a federal labor union 
in Evansville, a federal labor union in Chester, 
and another federal labor union in DuQuoin, 
together with a carpenters’ union in the same 
place. He reports increased wages and de- 
creased hours of labor gained in Sparta. The 
teamsters’ union has progressed from 10 to 9 
hours per day, with $3 per day instead of $2.50. 
Mill workers’ have increased wages $5 per man 
per month. The street workers have gained a 
9-hour workday, with an increase of wages 
from $1.25 to $2.50, all having been gained with- 
out trouble of any kind. The following unions 
are in process of formation, with very good 
prospects of success: In Chester, clerks, car- 
penters, printers, painters, teamsters, coopers, 
and a central body; in DuQuoin, clerks, team- 
sters, painters, and acentral body; in Pinkney- 
ville, carpenters, clerks, engineers, teamsters, a 
federal labor union and a central body. The 
state of employment-is medium, with good 
prospects of improvement. Have agitated for 
union-label goods, with good success, through- 
out the territory covered. 

East St. Louis.—Organizer A. H. Cartis re- 
ports that there was a strike in the Swift Pack- 
ing House of about two weeks which resulted 
in a complete victory for the men. 

Edwardsville. — Organizer William Turton 
says: ‘*The retail clerks have succeeded in 
closing the stores at six o’clock for three 
months, eight months at eight o’clock, and one 
month in the year wide open. The Federal 
Labor Union has petitioned the City Council 
to pass an ordinance to have eight hours con- 
stitute a day’s work.” 
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Joliet.—Organizer T. L. Hogan reports that 
demands for improved conditions will be made 
by all trades in the building line shortly after 
April 1. He also reports that in all cases where 
pressmen and assistants were working 10 hours 
they are now, in compliance with union rules, 
working but nine hours per day. 

Kewanee.—Organizer Geo. Beckler reports 
the organization of the teamsters with a mem- 
bership of 40, the meat cutters and butchers 
with a membership of 20, and that a meeting of 
the painters has been arranged for. 

Litehfield.—Organizer John R. Sanderson re- 
ports the organization of a federal labor union 
at Staunton, and that there is a good start made 
toward the organization of a district central 
labor union, which, when perfected, will repre- 
sent about nine or ten thousand workmen. He 
further states: ‘‘The indications are that 
wages will be better this summer than for 
several previous years. A city ordinance has 
been passed creating an 8-hour workday on all 
public works, and a petition for $1.50 a day for 
common labor on public works.” 

Murphysboro.—Secretary Geo. Horsfield, of 
the trades council, reports a most signal vic- 
tory gained in the Stecher Brewery Company 
Works, the firm having signed an agreement 
whereby none but union men will be employed, 
and that all work of the firm is to be done in 
union shops. He further reports that the 
Reliance Mill has notified the council that it is 
desirable that its flour may in future bear the 
union label, and the council, is therefore, tak- 
ing necessary steps to unionize the plant. The 
coopers’ trouble also is settled, all the coopers 
now being at work’ 

Organizer D. E. Munal reports the formation 
of unions of bakers and stationary firemen in 
that city, and of a federal labor union in Po- 
mona, Ava and Herrins. He also has several 
outlying towns in shape for organization. The 
miners will receive a 35 per cent. increase of 
pay after April 1. 

Organizer P. H. Strawhun reports having 
organized unions of coopers and teamsters, and 
forwarded application for charters for federal 
labor unions at DuQuoin and Herrins. He also 
reports strikes at the brewery and at the cooper 
shop of Murphysboro. which were settled by 
mutual agreement—-the former strike lasting 
ten days and the latter ten hours. 

Quincy.—Organizer Aug. C. Lange reports the 
organization of the carriage and wagon work- 
ers with a membership of 28, with good pros- 
pects for a large union. 
expects tosecure the organization of the broom- 
makers, electrical workers and slate workers 
very soon. 

Sparta.—President Owen Miller, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, reports: ‘‘ Have 
attended an 8 hour celebration here to-day and 
am highly gratified to find the town thoroughly 
organized through the efforts of General Or 
ganizer Rud Benz. All are organized—men, 
women and children, white and colored. The 
celebration was a great success.” 


INDIANA. 
Elkhart.—Organizer P. G. Keely reports the 


He also states that he f 
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organization of the leather workers, the carriage 
and wagon makers, and machinists, through the 
efforts of himself and the organization com- 
mittee of the central body. He further reports 
that the carpenters and tailors will soon come 
into line, as will also the painters. 

Evansville.—Organizer P. D. Drain reports the 
formation of unions of horseshoers, tinners, 
paperhangers, and hoisting engineers employed 
in coal mines. The plasterers and lathers are 
contemplating organization. “In fact, this 
city,” he says, ‘‘is awakening to the great 
truth that in union there is strength.” 

Organizer Edward Schurer reports the forma- 
tian of unions of lathers, plumbers and steam 
fitters, and that applications have been made 
to the respéctive national unions for charters. 
He is now endeavoring to organize the garment 
workers of that city. 

Indianapolis.—Organizer D. F. Kennedy re- 
ports the formation of unions of teamsters, 
musical stringed instrument workers, and of 
iron, steel and tin workers. He states that this 
union of instrument workers is probably the 
first of that craft in this country. A strike of 
molders in the Cleveland Fence Co’s works is 
on to compel the full recognition of the union, 
and a strike of all the coopers in the city has 
been in progress for four months to obtain an 
advance of 5 cents a barrel. The carpenters 
and the stonemasons have succeeded in obtain- 
ing an increase of 5 centsan hour. The mold- 
ers have also obtained an advance in wages. 
Unionism is showing signs of renewed vigor 
and a desire for thorough organization is be- 
coming manifest. 


South Bend.—Organizer J. W. Peters reports 
the formation of unions of laundry workers and 
iron molders. The hod carriers manifest a dispo- 
sition to fall into line, and the prospect for other 
unions are exceedingly bright. From Elkhart 
comes the gratifying news of the organization 
of the carpenters and machinists. The painters 
and decorators are also ready for organization, 
and a deputation from South Bend will go there 
and assist in the work. 


MICHIGAN. 

Battle Creek.—Organizer Fred J. Powell re- 
ports that organization in Battle Creek is pro- 
gressing well, and that it is in a fair way to be 
made what it was five years ago—the best 
organized town of its size in the country. 

West Bay City.—Organizer H. C. Bourdingno 
reports the organization of a laborers’ unicn in 
Sulburge. 

OHIO. 

Akron.—Organizer John A. Wintrode reports 
that the helpers in the molding department of 
Taplin, Rice & Co., organized in Federal Labor 
Union, No. 8038, have succeeded (after a strike of 
four days’ duration) in establishing a minimum 
wage of $1.50 per day, payment for overtime, 
no lost time and recognition of the union. He 
also reports the formation of a union in that 
city by the Lithographers’ National Association. 

Chillicothe.—Organizer D. C. Hogan reports 
the formation of a union of machinists, and that 
Federal Labor Union, No. 6876, now has over 
200 members. At the last regular meeting of 
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this union 150 members pledged themselves in- 
dependent of political leanings, and to vote 
against candidates for city council unless 
pledged to support an 8-hour ordinance. 

Cincinnati.—Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
the organization of the suspender workers, 
broom makers, two unions of garment workers, 
and that the Clothing Cutters’ Union has gained 
an increase of 6} cents for its members. He 
states that the city council has passed an ordi- 
nance to have all the city horses shod by union 
horseshoers. 

Cleveland.—Organizer Harry D. Thomas re- 
ports that he assisted in the organization of 
the tug firemen. The machinists, molders and 
glaziers are making a demand for shorter hours 
and an increase in wages. Carpenters, painters, 
plumbers, hod carriers, electrical workers and 
luthers have made a demand for increase in 
wages. The lake seamen are making good 
progress in organization. 

Coshocton.—Organizer D. H. Sullivan reports 
that he has organized a federal labor union and 
a local union of carpenters within the past 
month. 

Dayton. — Organizer E. Theis reports that 
there have been three new organizations started 
in Dayton, as follows : Cement workers, freight 
handlers and bicycle workers. He also states 
that a great many improvements in hours and 
wages have been gained by the workers of that 
city. 

East Liverpool.—Organizer C. W. Brownfield 
reports that the different organizations of that 
city are steadily gaining in membership, espe- 
cially in the local unions of the operative pot- 
ters. This national union and the manufactar- 
ers have just entered into an agreement for a 
uniform price list to take effect on May1; the 
scale being based upon the average prices ob- 
tained in the potteries throughout the country. 
The demand for union labeled goods has greatly 
increased in East Liverpool. 

Organizer J. J. Weisend reports that in the 
last eighteen months he has organized unions 
of bartenders, plumbers, stone masons, sheet 
metal workers, plasterers, potters, machinists, 
carpenters, coopers, and assisted in the organi- 
zation of the blacksmiths and other workers. 

Piqua.— Organizer Joseph Bohman reports the 
organization of the hod carriers. 

Portsmouth.—Organizer Irvin F. Roze states 
that since January 1, the carpenters have gained 
31 new members, and that the union now em- 
braces every carpenter in the city with the ex- 
ception probably of half adozen. He also states 
that the boot and shoe workers are in line for 
organization next. 

Salem.—Organizer Chas. Bousall reports that 
the Retail Clerks’ Union, founded in that city 
in January last has now about 70 members. 
Nearly all the stores are loyal to the early clos- 
ing regulation, and the others are expected 
shortly to fall into line. 

Urbana.—Organizer John Roth reports the 
passage in the house of representatives, by a 
vote of 65 to 33, of a bill prohibiting prison con- 
tract labor. In support of the proposition the 
introducer of the bill said: ‘* The hollow ware 
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business has been monopolized in the peniten- 
tiary, the cost of skillets to the manufacturer in 
the prison being 78 cents, while outside pro- 
ducers pay $1.68. The State received 16 to 23 
cents per dozen from the contractors for making 
gloves. The same article produced by outside 
labor cost the manufacturer from 47 to 60 cents. 
For making 1,000 cigars of all grades the State 
receives $1.50, while the rate paid in outside fac- 
tories is $9.75.”” During hisspeech the introducer 
of the bill made some significant points. He 
said contractors for prison labor get control of 
the courts, and then he referred to what he 
termed a “kick” from Cincinnati contractors 
because judges failed to commit enough men to 
the workhouse. The proposed bill provides 
that the inmates of penal institutions shall be 
employed only in the manufacture of articles 
for use in the charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions and the several departments of the State. 

Warren.—Organizer Frank Herman reports 
the formation of a union of bartenders and that 
the molders’ union of that city has made applica- 
tion to the national union foracharter. He says 
that unless something unexpected happens that 
city will be solidly organized before July next. 

Youngstown.— Organizer C. A. Collins reports 
that with the assistance of the organization 
committee of the central body he has organized 
the tinners and slaters, painters, and pattern 
makers. He also states that there is a bill now 
pending inthe State legislature for the purpose 
of securing eight hours on all State, county and 
city work. 

Zanesville.—Organizer Joseph A. Bauer re- 
ports the organization of the plasterers and of 
the plumbers, and that he is making an effort to 
gain the stationary engineers. The employes 
of the B. & O. RR. shops went out on strike; 
the company then promised to grant the de- 
mands of the workers on April 1, and the men 
thereupon returned to work. 


WISCONSIN. 


Kau Claire.—Organizer John Krautsider re- 
ports that the mail carriers of that city have 
been organized and the organized workers have 
succeeded in closing the barber shops at 8 p. m. 
He states that he has been trying to organize 
the barbers, has called several meetings with 
discouraging results, but will nevertheless make 
another attempt. He and the organizing com- 
mittee are hopeful of meeting with considerable 
success during the present spring. 

Madison.—Organizer George J. Gigler reports 
that he is busily engaged in organizing the sev- 
eral trades in that city and is at. present especi- 
ally working on the masons and bricklayers, 
who, when organized, will be the means of in- 
ducing the stonecutters, plasterers and lathers 
tu follow their example. 


Marinette.—Organizer John Bell reports the 
organization of a federal labor union, and that 
the prospects are favorable for the formation of 
a trades council shortly. 

Oshkosh.—Organizer Casper Pfeiffer reports 
the formation of a blue label league, with nine 
unions to start with. The bricklayers and stone 
masons have gained increased wages, and the 
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carpenters have made a demand for a 9-hour 
day at 25 cents an hour. Oshkosh intends to 
become a first-class union city. 

Racine.—Secretary Martin Jesco, of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor, reports that 
at the close of February there were 71 local 
unions and 11 central bodies affiliated to the 
Wisconsin State Federation. Out of the total 
number of affiliated local unions 12 belonged to 
the cigarmakers, 9 to the brewery workers, 7 
to the woodworkers, 7 to the barbers, 4 to the 
carpenters (brotherhood), 4 to the typographi- 
cal, 3 to the iron moulders, 3 to the metal pol- 
ishers, 3 to the coopers, 2 to the tanners and 
curriers, 2 to the carriage and wagon makers 
and 1 each to the agents, bicycle workers, paint- 
ers, beer bottlers, building laborers, box mak- 
ers and sawyers, boot and shoe workers, flour 
packers and nailers, horseshoers, garment work- 
ers, tailors, plumbers, retail clerks, sheet metal 
workers and soap makersunions. Of the 11 cen- 
tral bodies 8 are located in the cities of La 
Crosse, Sheboygan, Green Bay, Zanesville, Osh- 
kosh, West Superior, Kenosha and Racine; 
while the ramaining three are located in Mil- 
waukee and consist of the federated trades 
council, the carpenters’ district council and the 
label league. 


DISTRICT NO. V._NORTHWESTERN. 


IOWA. 

Des Moines.—Organizer James Fitzgerald re- 
ports the organization of the waiters and cooks. 
He further states that the team drivers’ union, 
which was organized in December, has increased 
in membership to 412. 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
the organization of a team drivers’ union which 
has become affiliated with the international 
union of that trade; that the prospects for 
securing a union of carpenters are very good, 
and that the painters have unionized all the 
shops of the city but two. He also states that 
the central labor union recently formed will be 
of incalculable benefit to the local unions of 
that city, and that organized labor is now a 
factor in city nominations for the first time in 
the history of Oskaloosa. He farther states: 
“Organizer Clinton Simonton deserves much 
credit for putting in motion the forces that 
have in less than five months revolutionized 
conditions as they relate to the organization of 
Oskaloosa working people.’’ 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth.—Organizer W. E. McEwen reports 
the organization of grain trimmers, coal heav- 
ers, and ore trimmers of that part of the coun- 
try by the organizer of the longshoremen’s 
union. He also reports that the licensed tug- 
men of the great lakes have formed a national 
union on regular trade union lines. He further 
states that he has unions of horseshoers, iron 
molders, tug firemen, leather workers, and 4 
federal labor union in more or less advanced 
stages of formation. 


Minneapolis.—Organizer John B. Swift reports 
having formed unions of machinists, stationary 
engineers, and of garment workers, and that he 
is on the point of organizing a union of bar 
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tenders. The carpenters and other unions are 
asking for shorter hours and higher wages. 
The contractors on their part seem willing to 
concede these demands. He further states that 
as an old miner he would like to see the miners 
organized in that part of the country. 


Winona.—Organizer Ben Schoenborn reports 
that the barbers’ license law has been declared 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, and an attempt is being made to organize 
the lady clerks of Winona with good prospects 
of success. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
General Organizer—HENRY M. WALKER. 
KANSAS. 

Kansas City.—Organizer C. L. Shamp reports 
the formation of unions of car builders and re- 
pairers, and also one of steamfitters. He is 
looking after the hotel and restaurant employes, 
trackmen and soap workers, and expects to 
organize them soon. The bricklayers have ob- 
tained an increase of 5 cents per hour, making 
$4.40 for an 8-hour workday. The trades as- 
sembly has twenty affiliated unions, and has 
established a permanent labor headquarters. 
A state branch for Kansas is also under way. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Joseph.—Organizer C. W. Krumm reports 
the formation of unions of horseshoers, beef 
butchers, pork butchers, bartenders, and deliv- 
ery drivers. He states that he has applied for 
a charter for the newly organized garment 
workers’ union which now numbers nearly 500 
members. ‘I estimate,” he says, ‘that in the 
three months ending March 1, we have organ- 
ized about 1,000 persons in this city.” He has 
organized aunion of drug clerks, and expects 
to apply for a charter in a few days. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Oklahoma City.—Secretary C. E. Ballard re- 
ports the formation of a union of lathers com- 
prising every man of that trade in the city. 
Oklahoma City now has 11 anions embracing 
printers, carpenters, bricklayers, barbers, build- 
ing laborers, painters, lathers, retail clerks, 
soft stonecutters, tailors and plasterers. A cen- 
tral body will, in all probability, be organized 
during the current month. The Carpenters’ 
Union haseffected an agreement with the build- 
ing contractors providing for a 9-hour work- 
day with ten hours’ wages; one and one half 
time for overtime, and double time for Sundays 
and holidays ; no work to be performed under 
any circumstances on Labor Day; piece-work 
and sub-contracting in any shape or manner is 
strictly prohibited. 


TEXAS. 


Cleburne.—Organizer McC. H. Parker states 
that he recently visited Gainesville and organ- 
ized the clerks and the barbers, and further 
states that there are a number of other unions 
in prospect. 

Ft. Worth.—Organizer R. W. Walker reports 
the organization of the street railway employes, 
and that he has several other unions in view. 
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DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
MONTANA. 


Anaconda.—Organizer T. D. Flynn reports 
that Dan McDonald of the Western Labor Union 
has returned from an extended trip through 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and other States. He 
organized eight new unions in Colorado, at 
Florence and in other cities and camps in the 
Cripple Creek district. He states that every- 
where he went he found evidences of prosperity, 
not only in industrial and commercial lines, but 
among the labor element as well. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Rosswell.—Organizer D. J. Connell reports the 
permanent organization of a union of carpenters 
and joiners with 81 charter members, and that 
the new union has made ademand for a 9-hour 
work day and an increase of 25 cents per day in 
wages. He states that the union idea is making 
steady progress, the contractors are in favor of 
the union, and the press gives the organized 
workers favorable notice. 


UTAH. 


Salt Lake City.—Organizer Arthur Graham 
reports that with the assistance of the organiza- 
tion committee the stone masons and electrical 
workers have been organized, and that the tin- 
ners and blacksmiths will soon be brought 
into line. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


General Organizer, W. GWIN ARMSTRONG, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.--Organizer F. H. Gill reports that 
the shinglers, lathers and the machinists are 
being organized. The tailors in one shop have 
had a successful strike and there is a good pros- 
pect of inducing this union to join the interna- 
tional union of their trade. The carpenters’ 
union has initiated 42 new members during the 
month and an effort is being made to organize 
the bottlers. 

San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg re~ 
ports that at the regular meeting of the labor 
council, March 16, the executive committee 
reported that it had discussed at considerable 
length the imperative necessity of more active 
work by the council. Several boycotts are on, 
new unions are organizing, and voluntary com- 
mittee work is not sufficient to do justice to the 
needs of the unions in trouble. Besides, there 
is an ever increasing field for organizing work, 
many callings only needing the active assistance 
of the council to form strong unions, The com- 
mittee, therefore, recommendsthata permanent 
secretary be employed to also act as business 
agent and general organizer. The council not 
having the necessary revenue to defray the 
additional expense, the committee recommends 
that an amendment to the constitution be intro- 
duced raising the monthly dues of delegates 
from $1.00 to $2.00; it farther recommends that 
the committee be empowered to send commun- 
ications to the affiliated unions advising them 
of the necessity and benefits of this change. 
The report of the committee relating to the 
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employment of a permanent secretary was con- 
curred in. 


Vallejo.—Organizer John Davidson reports 
that the proportion of unemployed is less than 
last month, with prospects very bright in the 
building line. He has organized a ty pographi- 
cal union, and also the Ship Keepers Protective 
Association. The mechanics employed in the 
Mare Island Navy Yard have received an in- 
crease of daily wages as follows: Shipwrights, 
16 cents; shipsmiths, 24 cents; flangeturners, 
16 cents. The house carpenters and joiners 
have also received an increase of 16 cents 
per day. 

COLUMBIA (BRITISH). 

Nanaimo,—Organizer Wm. Jones reports that 
the trades and labor council recently organ- 
ized, and consisting of delegates from the 
miners’, tailors’, teamsters’, clerks’, and arti- 
zans’ unions, is doing good work. A strike 
has succeeded among the mule drivers at the 
Cumberland colliery, situated about 60 miles 
from Nanaimo, for an increase of wages from 

2.25 to $350 per day; but, as the mine is 
owned by the Southern Pacific Railroad, and a 
lack of organization prevails, success is by no 
means certain. 

Vancouver.—Organizer J. H. Watson reports 
the formation of a strong union of fishermen in 
that section, and that it is the intention to es- 
tablish similar unions all along the coast. 
These unions will embrace both Japanese and 
white men. He states that this action is neces- 
sary from the fact that the Japanese fishermen 
are so numerous on the Frazer River that if the 
white men went into a union without them 
the canners would do without the white men 
altogether. 

OREGON. 


Portland.—Organizer H. A. Duke states that 
the plasterers have organized in that city, and 
also the building laborers. 

Secretary John Oliver reports that the middle 
western States are being flooded with literature 
asserting that work is plenty and wages high in 
that city. In view of such false and misleading 
statements, the Portland Trades Assembly de- 
sires to make known that there are plenty of 
men in that city to perform all the work there 
is to do; that others are constantly er 
and unless the influx is stopped an army of idle 
and hungry men will be on the streets. 





Notice to Organizers, 

The International Union of Steam Engineers 
will pay $10 for the organization of each new 
local union, in the cities where none exist, that 
becomes affiliated with the International Union. 
For printed circulars and information address 
1002 Ridge Ave., Kansas City, Kans. 

8S. L. BENNETT, 
General Secretary. 


The general return of prosperity is shown in 
the last annual report of the Pennsylvania State 
Factory Inspecting Department. The chiefsays 
that 104,093 more persons were employed in 1897 
than in 1896. In 1898 there were 111,708 more 
persons employed than in 1897; and in 1899 
there were 182,207 more employed than in the 
year previous. 
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Agents for the American Federationist. 


Union members residing in cities not entered in the following 
list will please bring the matter before their Union, in 
order that an Agent may be elected, and instructed to 
communicate with this office. 


Akron, 0.—Samuel J. Binder, 310 Huron st. 

Aurora, IlL.—J. EK. Warner, 436 Concord st. 

Austin, Pa.—Walter Howard, Kindling Wood Workers, 
No. 7100. 

Barclay, [ll.—L. G. James, Box 57. 

Belleville, I1l.—Geo, Bauer, 02 Julia st., Federal Labor, 
No. 7087. 

Birmingham, Ala.—J. W. Williams, Alley 
and 27th sts. 

Bradford, Pa.—J. M. Huff, 92 Main st. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—J. L. Brown, 1177 West ave. 

Chicago, I11.—Thos, Cooney, 361 Austin ave, 

Chicago, Ill.—R. M. Parks, 878 Le Moyne st., Brush- 
makers, No, 6980, 

Cleveland, Ohio—Benj. Batehlet, 1426 St. Clair st., Chain- 
makers, No. 6817. 

Columbus, Ohio—J, A, Framber, 2390 Apple st. 

Dayton, Ohio—Jones Lyons, 249 Morton ave., Black- 
smiths’ Helpers, No. 8108, 

Dogwood, Ala.—J. M. Coffield. 

Dubuque, Ia.—A, Fluck. 

Kau Clair, Wis.—John Krautsieder, 220 Center st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 85. 

Kast. Boston, Mass.—W. B. Wadland, 322 Chelsea st., 
Carpenters and Joiners, No, 218. 

Elgin, Ill.—J. K. Andrews, Watch Workers, No. 6961. 

Elmira, N.Y.—P. H. MeGinnis, 459 E. Church st., Metal 
Polishers., ete., No, 57. 

Glen Roy, Ind.—Thos, Parry. 

Harvey, Ill.—S. H. Russell, Federal Labor, No. 8026. 

High Point, N. C.—C. P. Davis. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Jobn R, Burgess, 145 Bright st., Car- 
penters and Joiners, No. 482. 

Kansas City, Kans.—C, 8. Oots, 815 Miami ave., Coopers 
No. 18. 

Kansas City, Kans.—J. K. Paul, 628 South Sixth st., 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No, 20. 

Kansas City, Mo.—H.H.Maxwell,The Industrial Council, 

Keyser, W. Va.—J. F. Siever. 

Knoville, Tenn.—A. R. Bishop, 71 Kern pl. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y.—B. C. Fitzpatrick, 562 Seventh ave., 
Metal Polishers, No, 112. 

Louisville, Ky.—Chas. Dietz, 1036 Kast Catherine st., Car- 
enters, Nos, 103 and 214. 

Madison, Wis.—Geo. J. Gigler. 

Marinette, Wis.—John Quiver, 512 Main st. 

Marshfield, Wis.—L. Wollensen, Box 30, Woodworkers, 

Vo. 82. 
Middletown, Ohio—Fred Sebold, 70 Third st. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—J. A. Kaltenbach, 238 Twenty- 
second ave. 8., Cooper Machine Workers, No, 7124. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—A. Dahlin, 222 5th st., N. E., Wood 
orkers, No. 14. 

Moline, Ala.—T. B. Foster, 56 George st. 

New York City—M. Brown, 340 East Eighth st., Cigar- 

makers, No, 05, 

Peoria, Ill.—Fred, Kilver, 2521 So. Adams st., Coopers, 
o, 6A, 

Petersburg, Ind.—Ela Moore. 

Portland, Oregon.—T. M. Leabo, 22 No. 3rd st., Barbers. 

Roanoke, Va.—T, E, Chafin, 621 Firstave., Boiler Makers, 


F, bet. 26th 


». BO. 
Rothsville, Pa.—John Chronister, Box 78, Cigarmakers, 
>. 809. 


Saginaw, Mich.—Geo. Winterstein, 204 Genesee ave., 
Tailors, No, 83. . 
Shreveport, La.—Fred Tucker, 225 Texas st., Barbers, No. 


161. 

Spottsville, Ky.—W. H. Williams, Box 12, Mine Work- 
ers, No, 23. et 

Two Rivers, Wis.—Henry Wachtel, Woodworkers, No.9. 

Walsh, Iowa.—H. W. Parker, Federal Labor, No, 7310. ¢ 

Washington, D. C.—Robt. D. Pendland, 1305 Third st., 
S. W., Machine Trades Helpers, No, 7207. 

Watertown, N. Y.—S. R. Stott, 2 Seneca st., Federal 
Labor, No, 7549. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Wm. E. Kaley, 70 Massey st., Metal 
Polishers, No, 125, 

Worcester, Mass.—Anson A. Reed, 61 Myrtle st. 

Youngstown, Ohio—A. D. Hayden, 722 Farmbauer ave. 
Tube Workers, No, 7586. 

Zinciti, Mo.—A. E. Thompson, Zine and Lead Miners, 
No, 8057. 





No union can be considered as well-organized 
or up to date, until it has established a national 
system of strike, sick and out of-work benefits. 
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International Longshoremen’s Association. 


Before the year 1887 the shore workers of the 
Great Lakes depended for the fixing of wages 
largely upon those whose interest it was to get 
the largest amount of work for the least amount 
of money. That interest was organized to a 
certain extent and largely had its own way. In 
that year the shore workers began to form 
unions on the American side of the lakes for 
the purpose of having something to say about 
wages and other matters connected with the 
labor of transportation. The object of the men 
was gradually gained because it was reasonable, 
and because it was presented with all of the 


force and dignity of organization. 

That the benefit of union organization is real 
and substantial is shown by the fact that the 
unions have increased in number and in influ- 
ence. Five years after the first union was 
organized, and after the unions had greatly 
increased in number, the men decided upon 
extending the general organization to the 
workers on the Canadian side of the Lakes. 
At that time, in August, 1892, seven years ago, 
they formed what is called the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, which has had a 
reasonably good growth, having at this time as 
many as 153 local unions within its lists. While 
expenses have been light and are lessening as a 
consequence of the wider extension of the 
unions and of the general association, there is 
no reason why those expenses should not be 
further reduced by further extensions. There 
is no reason whatever why this association 
should not be extended to the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards, to the Gulf coast, and also 
to the principal rivers of the United States. So 
far as distance is concerned the Great Lakes 
and their connecting straits have longer shore 
lines in miles than the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, so distance can cut no figure, and, as a 
matter of fact, it never has. 

This association can now be called an old and 
well established organization. It is not an ex- 
periment. It has had wide experience. It in- 
vites investigation. Any information desired 
will be farnished. The formation of unions is 
urged. It is not necessary at this day to point 
out their utility. The form of union is simple. 
Union is a means of common sense. Its im- 
portance is manifest. Those who hire labor are 
united. Therefore, labor should be properly 
organized. A few can start a union. Unions 
not in the association should drop a line to the 
address below. This association, having been 
tested by time, is not afraid of any other form 
of test. 

This appeal is submitted for your personal 
consideration. It is expected to result in the 
formation of a local union or an application for 
the admission of a local union to the association. 
It is fully as important to maintain union in 
g00d times asin bad times.’ Let us hear from 
you on reeeipt of this. Write what you think 
and let us have unity of thought as well as 
practical unity. 

HENRY C. BARTER, 

CHAUVIN P. O., Mich. Secretary. 





Our Label Gallery. 


The cut asshown below is a reduced fac simile 
of the union label of the National Union of the 
United Brewery Workmen of the United States, 

The color of the label is red bearing the name 
of our organization in white letters. In the 
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middle in a white field is our trade emblem 
printed in blue. 

In 1893, the convention of our organization 
passed a motion to issue a union label. The 
first label we had was a combination of the em- 
blems of the A. F. of L. and the K. of L., be- 
cause at that time a large number of our mem- 
bers belonged tothe Knights of Labor. The 
A. F. of L. refused to recognize this combina- 
tion label and therefore it was changed in 1894 
and afterwards received the indorsement of the 
A. F. of L. and all trade unions throughout the 
country. The label is registered in all States 
having label laws. 

The National Union is making all possible 
efforts to bring the label into use all over the 
country and has gone to considerable expense 
already. The result so far is fair, but the de 
mand for our label should be more general. 

Some of the breweries which have recognized 
our Union scale make it their special duty to 
avoid using our Union Label fearing, I suppose, 
that we will gain too good a conan This fact 
in particular, should cause organized labor 
every where to demand our label when patroni- 
zing beer, ale or porter. The label is the only 
guarantee that the beer, ale or porter is brewed 
and distributed by union labor. 

Our National Constitution makes it the duty 
of our members to purchase only union articles 
as far as they can be had and it can safely be 
said, that this clause of our constitution is very 
seldom violated. We are therefore justified in 
asking a return favor from the members of all 
labor organizations, namely that they do to- 
wards the brewers as they do towards their 
sister unions, and demand the union label or 
our showcard whenever patronizing beer, ale or 
porter, since the label is the only guarantee 
that the product is made by union men under 
union conditions. 

We have adopted a diamond-shaped show 
card bearing our label in the middle, and stating 
that only union beer, ale and porter is sold in 
the place where the card is displayed. This 
card always remains the property of the organ- 
ization and is removed ay ocean | if it is as- 
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certained that the saloon keeper sells non-union 
beer, aleor porter. OunHas. F. BECHTOLD, 
National Secretary. 





Couer d’Alene Miners. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1900. 
Whereas, The American Federation of Labor, 
through its honored president, Samuel Gom- 
pers, has contributed the sum of $250, the same 
to be used in the defense of the Couer d’Alene 
miners in their struggle for the rights of the 
American labor to enjoy the liberties guaran- 
teed by both state and federal constitutions, and 
Whereas, We, the witnesses on behalf of the 
Jouer d’Alene miners in conference assembled 
in the city of Washington, D. C., the 26th day 
of March, 1900, sincerely appreciate and ex- 
press heartfelt to the American Federation of 
Labor for this most liberal and generous con- 
tribution to the cause of oppressed labor, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That we hereby empower and in- 
struct E. J. Flanagan, Thomas Heney and 
George Cornell, our duly elected committee 
(each of whom is a member of organized labor), 
to accept and receipt for the sum above stated, 
the said sum to be used strictly for the purpose 
specified in the accompanying receipt. 
EDWARD J. FLANAGAN, 
THOMAS HENEY. 
GEORGE CORNELL. 








& 
State of Employment in 
FEBRUARY. 


The general state of employment during February 
continued exceptionally good. 

In the 885 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 73,891, two thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-five (4°0 per cent.) were reported as unemployed 
at the end of February, compared with 2°1 per cent. in 
the 858 unions, with a membership of 71,738, from which 
returns were received for January, 1900, 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing September, 
1899. 
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Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, - 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 31, 1900. ) 
To all Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the unions at interest and the- 
JACOB DOLD PACKING COMPANY, 
hk. & F. GLOR COOPERAGE COMPANY, 
BANNER MILLING COMPANY, 
JOUN GRIFFIN COOPERAGE COMPANY, 
FARRAR & TREFTS, 
LARKIN SOAP WORKs, 
STUDEBAKER Bros, MFG. (o., 
ELEVATOR MILLING Co., 
having been reached, and said firms now operating union 
establishments, the same are removed from our “We 
Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERs, 
President A. F. of L. 


Charters Issued in February. 

Apart from the charters issued by our affili- 
ated National Unions the American Federation 
of Labor office issued 42 charters during the 
month of February, 1900, as follows: 


NATIONAL UNIONS 
Watch Case Engravers, International Association of 
America, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen of America, 
CENTRAL BODIES. 
Union County Trades Council, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Trades and Labor Council, New Albany, Ind. 
Trades and Labor Council, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Central Labor Union, Elkhart, Ind. 
Central Labor Union, Litchfield, Il. 
Central Labor Union, Biddeford and Saco, Me. 
Central Labor Council, Shreveport, La. 
Federated Trades Council, Reading, Pa. 
Central Labor Union, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Central Labor Union, Paducah, Ky. 
LOCAL UNIONS. 
“ ‘tigar Leaf Stemmers, St. Louis, Mo., 8137. 
Street and Building Laborers, Rochester, N, Y., 8138. 
Foundry Laborers and Helpers, Seattle, Wash., 8136. 
Federal Labor, McSherrystown, Pa., 8139, 
Cloak Makers, Philadelphia, Pa., 8140. 
Federal Labor, Evansville, Ill., 8141. 
Federal Labor, Hillsboro, I11., 8142. 
Gas House Workers, Cleveland, Ohio, 8143, 
uspender Workers, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8144, 
Aerated Water Bottlers Protective, Montreal, Que. 
8147. 
Mosaic Marble Workers, Philadelphia, Pa., 8145. 
Federal Labor, Red Wing, Minn., 8146. 
Hod Carriers and Mason Tenders, Green Bay, Wis., 8148. 
Car Builders, Olean, N. Y., 8149. 
Federal Labor, Morgantown, W. Va., 8150. 
Lace Menders Protective, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 8151. 
Federal Labor, Staunton, IIl., 8152, 
Saw Mill Mens, Austin, Pa., 8158. 
Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders Helpers, Dun 
kirk, N. Y., 8154. 
Artificial Stone Workers, Newark, N. J., 8155. 
Cigar Factory Tobacco Strippers, Boston, Mass., 8156. 
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Street Car Builders, St. Louis, Mo., 8157. 

Federal Labor, Marietta, Wis., 8158. 

Blacksmith Helpers, Paterson, N. J., 8159. 
Watch Workers, Detroit, Mich., 8160, 

Ship Riggers Protective, Philadelphia, Pa., 8161. 
Federal Labor, Houston, Texas, 8162. 
Blacksmith Helpers, Bath, Me., 8163. 

Federal Labor, Nebo, Ky., 8164. 

Federal Labor, Centralia, IL, 8166. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL SESSION. 
{Extract of Proceedings. | 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
123-425 G STREET, N. W., 
WaSHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1900. 


March 19—Morning Session. 

Executive Council called to order by President Gom- 
pers at 10 o’clock, The following members answered 
roll call: 

Samuel Gompers, James Duncan, John Mitchell, Max 
Morris, Thos, I. Kidd, John B. Lennon, Frank Morrison. 

Absent: P. J. MeGuire, James O’Connell. 

James O’Connell informed President Gompers that 
trade disputes in Chicago and elsewhere prevented his 
presence at Executive Council meeting. 

Organizer A. Todtenhausen, of Knoxville, Tenn., ap- 
veared before the Executive Council in behalf of Federal 

abor Union, No. 7295, whose members were discharged 

by the superintendent and manager of the Knoxville 
Woollen Mills, requesting that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declare a strike, or permit them to strike, 
and that the product of the Knoxville Woollen Mills Co, 
be placed on the “We Don’t Patronize List” of the 
American Federation of Labor. Moved that the appli- 
cation to place the Knoxville Woollen Mills on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List”’ be indorsed. Adopted. 

Moved that, if it beeame necessary, President Gompers 
appoint a representative to go to Knoxville. Adopted. 

Douglas Wilson, editor of the Machinists’ Journal, 
called during the meeting of the Executive Council 
and stated cause of Third Vice-President O’Connell’s 
absence, and requested to be heard on several matters 
of interest to the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. Request granted, 

Mr. Andrew Furuseth made an extended statement 
regarding our legislation now pending before Congress, 
covering the following bills: 

Anti-Injunction (H. R. 8017), Eight-Hour Bill (H. R. 
6882) and Prison Labor Bill CH. R. 5450). 

Moved that the Executive Council remain in session 
each day from 9 o’clock a. m. to 12:30 0’clock p. m., and 2 
to6p.m. Adopted, 

It was made a special order to take up the machine 
tenders’ controversy at 9% o’clock Tuesday morning. 
Adopted. 

A motion was made to make ita special order at 2.50 
o’clock in the afternoon to hear the committees from the 
brewery workers and bottlers. Adopted. 

Fxecutive Council adjourned at 12,30 o'clock, to meet 
at 2 o’clock. 





March 19—Afternoon Session. 

Council convened at 2 o’clock, Present: Gompers, 
Duncan, Mitchell, Morris, Kidd, Lennon and Morrison. 

Reading of the minutes dispensed with. It was de- 
cided that the report of Andrew Furuseth be taken 
down verbatim. 

Moved that we reconvene at 8 o’elock this evening. 
Adopted. 

Executive Council adjourned at 6 o’clock, 


March 19—Evening Session. 

Executive Council convened at 80’clock p.m. Pres- 
ent, Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, Morris, Kidd, Lennon 
and Morrison. 

Resolution No. 2, which was referred to the Executive 
Council, was taken up. The resolution requested the 
appointment of a committee by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to investigate the labor troubles in Sho- 
shone County, Idaho. 

Moved that the Legislative Committee be appointed to 
act as a special committee to investigate the labor 
troubles in Shoshone County, Idaho, and report to the 
Executive Council at as early a date as possible. The 
expenses not to exceed $250. Adopted. 

On the application of the United Garment Workers of 
America to place the firm of Smith, Gray & Co., of 
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Brooklyn, upon the unfair list, it was ordered that the 
usual course be pursued,.*—Resolution No, 31, Detroit 
proceedings. 

On the application of the United Garment Workers to 
place the firm of Ab. Kirschbaum & Co.,, of Philadelphia 
upon the unfair list, it was ordered that the usua 
course be pursued.*—Resolution No, 46, Detroit proceed- 
ings. 

On the application of the Brickmakers’ Alliance to 
place the Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chicago 
upon the unfair list, it was ordered that the usual 
course be pursued.*—Hesolution No, 80, Detroit proceed- 
ings. 

On the application of the Window Glass Cutters’ 
League that all firms not now employing members of 
their league be declared unfair, it was ordered that the 
usual course be pursued,*—esolution No, 104, Detroit 
proceedings. 

On the application of the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers to place the Colorado and Southern Railroad 
Co. upon the unfair list, it was ordered that the usual 
course be pursued ,*—Hesolution No, 154, Detroit proceed- 
ings. 

Resolved, That Resolution No, 50 be taken up and 
ordered carried out. Adopted, 

Moved and adopted that the following substitute for 
Resolution No, 82, the Executive Council’s and Presi- 
dent Gompers’ reports be approved and ordered printed 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Resolved, That no boycott shall be indorsed by any 
Central Labor Union chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, unless the local union desiring the same 
has, before declaring the boycott, submitted the matter 
in dispute to the central body for investigation, and 
every effort at amicable adjustment has been exhausted, 

Resolved, That no boycott shall be indorsed by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
unless the same has been requested by the National or 
International Union directly interested, where such a 
one exists, or, otherwise, by a Central Labor Union, or 
by a union chartered direct by the American Federation 
of Labor, where there is no central body, and then only 
after full investigation, a notification to every organiza- 
tion, local or national, affected, and the exhaustion of 
every effort at amicable settlement, 

Resolved, That no boycott inaugurated, otherwise than 
in accordance with these provisions, shall be recognized 
by the Executive Council or the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Resolved, No resolution or motion, the intent or effect 
of which is to declare unfair or to boycott, directly or 
indirectly, any person, firm or corporation, shall be in 
order at any convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, except the matter has been Investigated and re- 
ported upon by the Executive Council. 

On the request of Andrew Furuseth, on behalf of the 
Seamen’s International Union for an organizer to be 
appointed for a period of three weeks to visit the lake 
ports, it was moved that Frank J. Weber be placed at 
the disposal of the International Seamen’s Union fora 
period of three weeks, beginning at the end of March, 
Adopted. 

Moved that the application for a charter for the Bot- 
tlers’ International Union be refused, and that the 
bottlers’ unions be notified to affillate with the Brew- 
ery Workers’ International Union. 

Adjourned at 1 o’clock, without decision having been 
reached on bottlers’ application, 


SECOND DAY. 
March 20—Morning Session. 


Executive Council was called to order at 9 o'clock. 
Present: Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, Kidd, Morris, Len- 
non and Morrison, 

Mr. Douglas Wilson appeared before the council, in 
accordance with appointment, 

On the application to place the firm of Chambers Bros, 
Co.on the ** We Don’t Patronize List,” it was moved that 
it take the usual course.—Hesolution No, 36, Detroit Pro- 
ceedings. 

John B, Lennon, Thomas I, Kidd and James Duncan 
were elected as a committee to co-operate with a like 
committee from the International Typographical Union 
and International Association of Machinists, in accord- 
ance with instructions of the convention, to adjudicate 
differences existing between the printers and machinists 
regarding Jurisdiction over linotype machine tenders, 


*Whenever the words, that the “ usual course be pur- 
sued,” occurs, it refers to the fact that the matters are to 
be investigated ; an effort made at adjustment, and, in 
the event of failure, and the cause just, the house be 
placed on the unfair list. 
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The matter of the bottlers’ application was again 
taken up. 

Moved that when we adjourn it be to meet at the 
House Labor Committee room at 2 0’clock. Adopted. 

The Executive Council had an extended conference 
with Speaker Henderson regarding labor legislation 
pending in Congress and urged a speciai and early day 
or the consideration of the &hour Bill, the Anti-Injunc- 
tion Bill and Convict Labor Bill. 

Adjourned at 12 o’clock. 

March 20—Afternoon Session. 

Executive Council was called to order by President 
Gompers at 4 o'clock, 

The case of the Firemen v. the Brewery Workers was 
then taken up. A. W. Christman submitted a petition 

»yrotesting against being transferred from the Brewery 
orkers’ Union to the Tetornational Firemen’s Union. 

Thomas I. Kidd reported for the committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council to meet with repre- 
sentatives of brewery workers, engineers and firemen, 
that they met at St. Louis, saying that they failed to 
reach an agreement, 

Moved that Vice President Thomas I. Kidd formulate 
the findings of the Committee on the Engineers vy. the 
Brewery Workinen, and Firemen v, Brewery Workmen. 

Mr. Kidd stated a report had been made, with a recom- 
mendation signed by himself and James O’Connell. 
Secretary Morrison then read the report, with the fol- 
lowing recommendation : 

“That the United Brewery Workers refrain hereafter 
from issuing charters to firemen ; that all such applica- 
tions should be referred to the I, B.S. F., and that the 
ecards of the members of the latter organization should 
be recognized in the breweries under the jurisdiction of 
the United Brewery Workers, and that the same rule 
should apply to the engineers,” 

On motion, the above recommendation of the special 
committee was adopted as the decision of the Executive 
Council, 

Moved that when we adjourn it be to meet at 8 o’clock 
tonight. 

Adjourned at 6 o’clock p.m. 
March 20—Evening Session. 

Executive Council called toorderat8o’clock, Present: 
Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, Kidd, Morris, Lennon and 
Morrison, 

Moved that the Executive Council meet at 8 o’clock 
each evening and adjourn at 10:30 o’clock. Carried, 

“Asa substitute for the resolutions submitted covering 
the application of the Bottlers’ International Union for 
a charter, the following was submitted and adopted: 

“Resolved, That the application for a charter for the 
‘ Bottlers’ International Union’ be not granted, and that 
all independent beer bottlers’ unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor now existing be advised 
tojoin the United Brewery Workers’ National Union, 
except such unions as have agreements recognized by 
the American Federation of Labor. We believe that in 
St. Louis, Mo., the wage scale now in existence in the 
bottling department of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co, 
should not be changed during the existence of the 
present contract of the Bottlers’ Union of Milwaukee 
with the brewery firm of that city, and that other condi- 
tions of labor as to hours, employment of girls, etc., be 
in accord with the proposed contract submitted by Bot- 
tlers’ Union No. 1870f the United Brewery Workmen’s 
National Union,” 

James Duncan made an extended statement covering 
the granite cutters’ demand and the enforcement of 
the &hour day throughout the Jurisdiction of their or- 
ganization, 

Moved that the officers of the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union be informed that an assessment will be levied in 
accordance with the constitution upon application 
being made to the American Federation of Labor, to as- 
sist them in enforcing a general &hour day, for which 
they are now on strike. Adopted. 

On the application for a charter by the quarry workers 
of Cape Ann, it was ordered that charter be issued, 

On the request of the Steam Engineers’ International 
Union to revoke the charter of the Coal Hoisting En- 

ineers’ National Union, it was decided that action be 
deferred, and that the two organizations be requested to 
appoint a committee of three to arrange a basis of amal- 
gamation, and that President Gompers be empowered 
to appoint a member of the Executive Council to assist 
said committees, Adopted. 

Moved that the application for a charter of Grand 
Epicurean College be not granted. Adopted. 

oved that the request of Federal Labor Union No, 
8193, of Washington, D, C., for assistance to secure an in- 
crease in wages be granted. 

Adjourned at 11 o’clock, p. m. 
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THIRD DAY. 
March 21—Morning Session, 


Executive Council called to order at 9 o’clock. Present: 
Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, Morris, Kidd, Lennon and 
Morrison, 

On the application for a charter for Kentucky State 
Federation of Labor, it was moved and adopted that the 
application from the convention held at Louisyille, Ky., 
be granted. 

A telegram was received from 
McGuire that on account of sickness in 
he could not be present, 

It was moved and seconded that the direction of the 
Detroit Convention in regard to the American Agents 
Association be carried out and their charter revoked, 
Adopted. 

‘Adjourned at 120’clock, 


First Vice-President 
his family, 


March 21—Afternoon Session. 


Executive Council convened at 2:30 o’clock. Present: 
Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, Kidd, Morris, Lennon, and 
Morrison. 

The application to place the “News and Record” 
upon the “We Don’t Patronize List” was then 
taken up. 

A protest against the American Federation of Labor 
endorsing the said boycott was read from the Executive 
Council of the International Typographical Union. A 
telegram was received from President Bowman, of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union that if action 
had not been taken he would appear before the Council 
tomorrow. Moved that he be heard, and that he be noti- 
fled to be present at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

On the application of the Mattress Workers’ Union, 
No, 680, for assistance to maintain the integrity of their 
label before the courts, it was decided that a sum not 
exceeding $50 be utilized for that purpose. Adopted. 

On the appeal of Loca! No. 14, of the Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, it was moved and adopted that we 
decline to interfere in the matter, and that Secretary 
Morrison notify them to that effect. Adopted. 

On the appeal of the Bookbinders’ Union from the de- 
cision of the Baltimore Federation of Labor, the deci- 
sion of the President of the Federation of Labor was 
sustained and appeal denied. 

On the request of the Building Laborers’ International 
Union, it was decided to defer action at the present 
time, and, if it becomes necessary, that it be submitted 
to the council by mail, 

On the complaint of the Building Helpers and La- 
borers’ Union, No. 7572, of Kansas City, Kansas, it was 
moved that charter be issued at once, and that they be 
given jurisdiction over those not eligible to member- 
ship in the Hod Carriers’ Union. Adopted. 

On the matter of jurisdiction, it was moved that 
affiliated unions be instructed to hold the work as 
against unaffiliated unions. Adopted. 

On the casting dressers’ appeal it was decided that it 
be referred to President Gompers to carry out instruc- 
tions of Detroit Convention. Adopted. 

On the appeal of Millwrights and Machinery Erectors’ 
Union, No. 7473, regarding refusal to accept working 
card, it was decided that the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor assist them in every possible way 
to have their card recognized, Adopted. 

Moved and seconded that the officers of the Nationals 
and Internationals be requested to notify their locals in 
Chicago to give all locals affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor their support and protection in 
accordance with resolutions adopted by the Detroit 
Convention. Adopted, 

Moved and adopted that President Gompers investi- 
gate the Capewell Horse Nail Workers’ Union as soon as 
convenient 

Moved that Secretary Morrison communicate with 
the Horse Nail Workers’ Union, of Hartford, Conn., and 
find out if it is their wish to join the Bicycle Workers’ 
International Union. Adopted. 

On appeal of Federal Labor Union, No. 7591, it was 
decided to notify the union of the decision already 
made covering their appeal. Adopted. 

On the appeal of the clipsorters, of Rochester, N. Y. 
for assistance, it was decided that the secretary be in- 
structed to write the central body to appoint a com- 
mittee to call on Mr. Cohen in behalf of the clipsorters 
and secure an adjustment of the present difference. 
Adopted. 

Moved that the statement of musicians’ controversy, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., be referred to President Gompers, 
with instructions to forward it to Owen Miller, and on 
receiving his reply, that it be submitted to the Execu- 
tive Council. Adopted. 

Moved that the action of the Detroit Convention be 
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communicated to Mr. Archibald, of New York, regard- 
ing amalgamation of painters. Adopted. 

Tn regard to amalgamating all textile workers’ na- 
tionals into one international union, it was decided to 
communicate with the officials of the different national 
unions and secure their opinion, Adopted, 

Moved that the kindling wood workers’ appeal be in- 
dorsed and their request granted. Adopted. 

Request to organize Cedar Rapids and vicinity was 
referred to President Gompers for action. 

On appeal of Brewery Engineers and Firemen’s Union, 
No. 6910, of Cleveland, it was decided to defer action 
until the next meeting of the Executive Council, and 
secure further information, Carried. 

Adjourned at 6 o’clock, to meet at 8 p. m. 


March 21—Evening Session. 


The Executive Council convened at 8 o’clock p.m. 
Present: Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, Kidd, Morris, Len- 
non and Morrison. 

A communication was read from the Amalgamated 
Lace Curtain Operatives of America protesting against 
members of Brooklyn Lace Makers’ Union, No, 8015, 
taking the places of striking members of the former 
organization. It was moved and adopted that they be 
communicated with, and instructed to come out of the 
shops where they had taken the places of the locked-out 
men, 

The request of organized labor of Belleville, Ill., to 
have President Gompers visit that city on or about the 
28th of May, was referred to President Gompers.—leso- 
lution No, 43, Detroit proceedings. 

On the request of the Bookbinders’ International 
Union for the assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor to organize bookbinders and bindery workers of 
the United States and Canada, it was moved and adopted 
that the request be complied with.—Resolution No. 42, 
Detroit proceedings. 

On the application to appoint a special organizer to 
organize the laundry workers, it was moved and adopted 
that the action of the convention be carried out,—lteso- 
lution No, 34, Detroit proceedings. 

On the application of the piano and organ workers to 
have the organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor instructed to give all possible aid to organize 
piano and organ workers, it was moved and adopted 
that it be referred to President Gompers for his con- 
sideration.—Kesolution No. 45, Detroit proceedings. 

On the application of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers of America to have the organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor instructed to organize 
local unions of the engineers, it was moved and adopted 
that the request of the organization be complied with. 
—Resolution No, 64, Detroit proceedings. 

On the application to instruct the organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor to make an effort to or- 
ganize freight handlers and porters of industries, with a 
view to forming an international union of the same, it 
was moved and adopted that the instructions of the 
convention be complied with at once,—esolution No, 33, 
Detroit proceedings. 

On the resolution requesting the assistance of the 
American Federation of Labor to have a law passed by 
Congress instructing the Public Printer to place the 
allied printing trades label on all printing, it was moved 
that the three resident members of the Executive Council 
be directed to carry out the instructions of the conven- 
tion.—Resolution No, 1, Detroit proceedings. 

On the resolution indorsing and commending the ac- 
tion of the Public Printer for using his discretion in 
raising the wages of the printers to 50 cents per hour, it 
was moved that the action of the convention be carried 
out, and President Gompers and Secretary Morrison 
forward a copy of the resolutions to Public Printer 
Valmer.—Resolution No. 29, Detroit proceedings. 

_ On the resolution requesting 30 days’ leave of absence, 
it was referred to the Legislative Committee, with in- 
structions to use every possible effort to secure the pas- 
sage of such a bill.— Resolution No. 30, Detroit proceedings. 

On the resolution requesting the President of the 
American I. -deration of Labor to visit the next conven- 
tion of the mail carriers and invite them to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor, it was moved 
and adopted that President Gompers be directed to carry 
out the provisions of the resolution.—Resolution No, 40, 
Detroit proceedings. 

On the request of the of the Journeymen Horseshoers 
that the American Federation of Labor organizers be in- 
structed to assistin the organization of the horseshoers, 
I resident Gompers was instructed to carry out the in- 
structions of the conveniion.—Kesolution No. 74, Detroit 
proceedings, 

On the resolution re juesting the President of the 
American Federation of habor to visit the Pacific Coast 
in the interest of organized labor, it was moved and 
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adopted that it be referred to President Gompers for his 
consideration.—Resolution No. 78, Detroit proceedings. 

On the request to instruct the organizers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to organize the foundry laborers 
of the United States, it was moved and adopted that the 
request be complied with.—esolution No, 87, Detroit 
proceedings. 

On the resolution instructing the incoming Executive 
Board to endeavor to bring about an international or- 
ganization of the fishing industry, it was moved and 
adopted that the request be complied with.—Resolution 
No. 88, Detroit proceedings. 

On the application to instruct the organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor to organize the ship car- 
penters and caulkers, it was moved and seconded that 
the request be complied with.—Resolution No. 94, Detroit 
proceedings. 

On the resolution to form organizations of the packers 
and nailers employed in flour mills, it was moved and 
seconded that the request be complied with,—Hesolution 
No. 96, Detroit proceedings. 

On the resolution adopted at the Detroit Convention 
instructing the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor to send circular letters to affiliated unions asking 
them to endorse the resolutions, and secure a pledge 
from the United State Senators and Members of Congress, 
and State legislatures, Governors and others, to secure 
the election of the President of the United States and 
Senators by a direct vote of the people, it was moved and 
adopted that it be referred to President Gompers and 
Secretary Morrison tocomply with the request of the 
resolution.—Resolution No, 60, Detroit proceedings. 

On the request of the Bakers’ and Confectioners’ In- 
ternational Union of America that the Executive Coun- 
cil confer with the cracker trust, witha view of securin 
an organization of their employes, it was moved anc 
adopted that it be referred to President Gompers and 
Secretary Morrison to comply with the request in the 
resolution.—Hesolution No, 68, Detroit proceedings. 

On the resolution instructing the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor to secure the intro- 
duction in the legislatures of bills preventing the leasing 
of convicts, it was moved and adopted that the matter 
be referred to President Gompers and Secretary Morrison 
to comply with the request.—Resolution No, 69, Detroit 
proceedings. 

On the resolution to instruct the Executive Council to 
use their good offices to secure the appointment of an in- 
spector from the ranks of the zine and lead miners for 
the State of Missouri, the request was approved and 
ordered carried out,—Resolution No. 77, Detroit proceed- 
ings. 

On the resolution that the incoming Executive Coun- 
cil urge all organizers to organize all unorganized brick 
makers, the resolution was approved, and its provisions 
ordered complied with.—Kesolution No, 151, Detroit pro- 
ceedings. 

On the resolution that the Executive Board of the 
American Federation of Labor be instructed to urge 
all organizers to use every endeavor to organize the 
zinc and lead miners and mine workers, it was ap- 
proved, and the provisions of the resolution ordered 
carried out.—Hesolution No, 76, Detroit proceedings. 

On the request that the incoming Executive Board use 
their good offices to secure an amalgamation of the tex- 
tile workers of the United States, it was moved and 
adopted that the request be complied with.—Hesolution 
No. 119, Detroit proceedings. 

On the resolution that the incoming Executive Coun- 
cil urge the American Federation of Labor organizers 
to organize the sheet metal workers, the request was 
approved, and the provisions of the resolution ordered 
carried out.—Kesolution No. 65, Detroit proceedings. 

On the resolution to organize the beet sugar workers, 
it was approved, and the provisions of the resolution 
ordered carried out —Kesolution No, 111, Detroit pro- 
ceedings. 

On the resolution requesting the Executive Council to 
do all in their power to procure a charter for an organi- 
zation of the carriage and wagon workers affiliated with 
the Central Labor Union of Washington, D. C., it was 
moved and adopted that it be referred to President 
Gompers, With instructions to adjust the differences, in 
accordance with the resolution.—Resolution No. 107, 
Detroit proceedings. 

On the request that the American Federation of Labor 
organizers be urged to organize the clay workers, the 
request received the approval of the Executive Council, 
and the provisions of the resolution were ordered car- 
ried out.--Resolution No, 129, Detruit proceedings. 

On the resolution directing the Executive Council to 
render assistance to the oil well workers, the request 
was approved, and the provisions of the resolution 
ordered carried out.—Resolution No. 106, Detroit Pro- 
ceedings. 
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On the request that the Executive Council use their 
best endeavors to bring about an amalgamation of the 
mineral mine workers of America, the request was ap- 
»roved, and the provisions of the resolution were re- 
ferred to President Gompers for his consideration.— 
Resolution No, 75, Detroit proceedings. 

On the request that the American Federation of Labor 
organizers be requested by the Executive Council to 
use every endeavor to organize the watchmakers, the 
provisions of the resolution were approved and ordered 
carried out.—HKesolution No, 118, Detroit proceedings. 

On the resolution regarding the furtherance of the 
boycott on the Swift Packing Co’s goods, and the addi- 
tion to the resolution, both were approved and referred 
to President Gompers for the carrying out of the pro- 
visions.—Resolution No. 63, Detroit proceedings. 

On the resolution empowering the Ex« cutive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor to prefer charges, 
or take such other lawful action against Claude M. 
Johnson as shall result in his removal from his present 
position, it was referred to President Gompers to carry 
out the resolution.—Kesolution No. 152, Detroit proceed- 
ings. _ 

On the resolution regarding the boycott on the Swift 
Packing Co., and directing that the incoming Executive 
Council act with all interested organizations in making 
aspecial effort to force this boycott toa successful issue, 
the provisions of the resolution were approved and or- 
dered carried out.-—Resolution No, 64, Detroit proceed- 
ings. 
Moved that President Goimpers and Andrew Furuseth 
be selected to represent the American Federation of 
Labor at the hour hearing to-morrow, the balance of 
the Executive Council to remain in session to act on 
Council business. 

Adjourned at 11 o’elock p,m, 


FOURTH DAY. 


March 22— Morning Session. 


The Executive Council convened at 9 o'clock. Pres- 
ent: Duncan, Mitchell, Morris, Kidd, Lennon and Mor- 
rison. 

On the resolution regarding the placing of Laub & 
Son, of Buffalo, on the unfair list, it was moved and 
adopted that the provisions of the resolution be carried 
out by the Executive Council.—Resolution No, 113, De- 
troit proceedings. 

Regarding the resolution to place the Pan-American 
Exposition Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.,on the unfair list, it 
was moved and —— that the Executive Council 
make inquiry, and take action if necessury.—NResolution 
No, 114, Detroit proceedings. 

On the application that the Executive Council do all 
possible to unionize the printing of the State of Michigan, 
the application was approved and the provisions of the 
resolution ordered carried out.—Resolution No, 122, De- 
troit proceedings. 

On the application to place the products of the Alumi- 
num Stopper Co., of Baltimore, on the unfair list, the 
application was approved and the provisions of the 
resolution ordered carried out.—NResolution No, 138, De- 
troit proceedings. 

On the application to boycott the firm of Vose & Son, 
of Boston, Tees. the application was approved and the 
yrovisions of the resolution ordered carried out.—eso- 
ution No, 140, Detroit proceedings. 

On the application regarding the placing of the Dickin- 
son Hard Rubber Co, on the unfair list, the application 
was approved and the provisions of the resolution 
ordered carried out,—Resolution No. 146, Detroit: pro- 
ceedings. 

On the application to have the label of the Allied 
Printing Trades placed on all school books, and other 
school publications used in the United States, the pro- 
visions of the resolution were approved and referred to 
President Gompers and Secretary Morrison to be carried 
out.—Resolution No, 150, Detroit: proceedings, 

Moved that Vice President Max Morris call upon the 
officers of the Colorado Southern Railway, with a view 
of adjusting the differences between the company and 
their telegraphers. Adopted. 

On the application that the local union of sheet metal 
workers of Chicago be compelled to join theInternational 
Association or be expelled from the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, it was moved and adopted that Secretary Mor- 
rison make inquiry covering the provisions of the reso- 
lution, and, if necessary, action be taken in accordance 
with the application.—esolution No, 62, Detroit pro- 
ceedings. 

Moved that the convention’s recommendation regard- 
ing annexation and opposition toa standing army be 
referred to the legislative committee, with directions to 
carry out instructions. Adopted. 
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On the application of Roofers’ Protective Union, No, 
7311, of Boston, to place the John Farquahar Co. on the 
* We Don’t Patronize” list, it was ordered that the usual 
course be pursued.* 

On the application of the Farmers’ International Union 
for a charter, it was decided by the convention that the 
organizers of the American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to aid in organizing the farmers in their respect- 
ive localities, under the direction of the International 
Farmers’ Union, It was referred to President Gompers 
to carry out the decision of the convention 

The following resolution was adopted by the conven- 
tion, and President Gompers was directed to comply 
with the instructions contained therein : 

“That in view of the great difficulties confronting 
them, this convention fully —— the action of 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., and R. B. Grover & Co., of 
Brockton, Mass., in the matter of their acceptance of 
the decision of the Executive Council of this Federation 
of Labor, in the shoemakers’ trouble of that city, and 
their manly maintenance of their contracts with the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, together with their 
continued use of the union stamp. The Executive 
Council is hereby directed to convey this sentiment to 
the said firms: and, 

* Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor 
ledges its support to the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Geien in the full enforcement of its constitution.” 

The following resolution was referred to President 
Gompers and Secretary Morrison, with instructions to 
communicate with Typographical Union, No. 6, of New 
sae with a view of rendering every assistance pos- 
sible: 

* Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor 
hereby pledges itself to give to New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6, all the moral aid possible to make its 
Fiftieth Anniversary and Fair in 1900 a financial sue- 
cess,” 

Moved and adopted that the subject matter of Resolu- 
tion No. 120, regarding labor press, be referred to 
Secretary Morrison, with instructions to investigate 
and report to the Executive Council within thirty days, 

On Reostation No. #1, regarding painters’ amalgama- 
tion, the Executive Council was informed that arrange- 
ment had been made by the committee and representa- 
tives of both factions of painters, at Detroit Convention, 
that the convention should be held at Cleveland within 
the time named in the resolutoin, and it was moved and 
adopted that the question of calling the convention be 
referred to President Gompers, with instructions to act 
in accord with the action of the convention. 

WHEREAS, The trade union movement of the great 
West needs and deserves encouragement in all ways 
within our power, and believing that it would tend to 
more thoroughly organize our fellow workers of the 
West, and redound to the benefit of the entire trade 
union movement; therefore, 

Resolved, That the next session of the Executive 
Council be held in Denver, Col. Adopted. 

A telegram was received from James Bowman, Presi- 
dent I. P. P. & A. U., that he would reach Washington 
at3 o’clock, 

On the application that a delegate be elected to repre- 
sent the American Federation of Labor at conventions 
of brotherhoods of locomotive engineers and locomotive 
firemen, and the orders of railway conductors and rail- 
way trainmen, the provisions of the resolution were 
referred to President Gompers to act, or appoint a 
representative to be present.—Resolution No, 142, Detroit 
proceedings. 

In regard to admitting farmers’ unions to central 
bodies, it was decided to notify those bodies that they 
could use their own judgment in the matter, providing 
the union was not affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Moved and adopted that President Gompers secure 
the services of Henry Cohen, of Denver, Colo., to make 
investigation and report if a successful appeal could be 
made on the 8-hour law against the decision of the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court.—Resolution No. 79, Detroit pro- 
ceedings. 

On the resolution regarding the proposition for @ 
sixteenth amendment prohibiting the disfranchisement 
of United States citizens on account of sex, it was 
moved and adopted that it be referred to the Legisla 
tive Committee to carry out the provisions of the reso 
lution.—Kesolution No, 121, Detroit proceedings. 

On the request that several brewery firms of La Crosse, 
Wis., be placed on the unfair list, it was moved ap 
adopted that the request be granted, and the provisions 
of the resolution be complied with.—Resolution No. 84, 
Detroit proceedings. 

On the application that the firm of Chambers Bros, Co. 
be placed on the “ We Don’t Patronize” list by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, it was moved and adopted that the 
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provisions of the resolution be complied with.—Resolu- 
tion No. 36, Detroit proceedings. 

Paragraph No, 24, of the report of the Committee on 
President’s Report to the convention, relating to the 
establishing of a government plant for photo-engraving, 
was referred to Secretary Morrison to act in accordance 
with the recommendation within thirty days. 

Moved and adopted that the action of the council on 
the brewers’ protest be reconsidered, Adopted. 

Moved and adopted that Secretary Morrison be in- 
structed to communicate with the international officers, 
urging them t appoint committees to settle differences 
regarding jurisdiction. 

On the communication from the bakers and confec- 
tioners, asking that the American Federation of Labor 
Presivent arrange a conference with the International 
Biscuit Company, it was moved and adopted that the 
matter be referred to President Gompers with instruc- 
tions to act, or appoint some one to act in his place. 

Moved that the application for a boycott on the Town- 
send Brick Co., of Zanesville, take the usual course,* 
Carried. 

The Women’s Label League application for a charter 
was refused, but the American Federation of Labor de- 
sired their co-operation for the purpose of advertising 
labels. 

Moved that the matter of issuing a call for a Laundry 
Workers’ International Union be referred to President 
Gompers to investigate and report to the next meeting 
of the council. Carried. 

Moved that the President be instructed to communi- 
cate with Secretary Vail, advising him of the decision 
of the last convention in regard to the painters and 
paperhangers. 

Resolved, That while the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, guided by past experi- 
ence, questions the policy of central labor organizations 
participating in political conventions, it has no power 
to prevent them from so doing. 

A communication from John Swift, of Minneapolis, 
asking that steps be taken to put an organizer in that 
section was received. Moved and adopted to refer the 
communication to the President, with instructions to 
appoint an organizer for that part of the country. 

On the communication from the composition press- 
men, of Springfield, Mass., asking for financial assist- 
ance, it was moved and adopted that as this is not a 
financial organization, that the matter be referred 
to President Gompers to give such assistance as he had 
at his command, 

Adjourned at 12 o’clock, 

March 22—Afternoon Session, 

The Executive Council convened at2 o'clock. Present: 
Gom pers, Duncan, Mitchell, Kidd, Morris, Lennon and 
Morrison. 

On the protest of the United Garment Workers of 
America against an independent Pants Workers’ Union 
being recognized by the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
President Gompers stated that he wrote to the Calumet 
Woolen Co., that the only labels recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor are those of the tailors 
and garment workers. On motion, President Gompers’ 
position was indorsed, 

A committee of Guernsey Valley Trades and Labor 
Assembly requested the American Federation of Labor 
to decide what label—tailors or garment workers—should 
be used by the Scotch Woolen Mills Co. 

Moved that Secretary Morrison be instructed to notify 
the committee that unless the Scotch Woolen Mills Co. 
uses the label of the tailors or garment workers they be 
not considered fair. 

Messrs. John Paulson, John Dodson and Wm, MeCaf- 
frey, members of the Executive Board of the Chartered 
Society of Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives of 
America appeared before the council and requested 
that the Levers lace workers charter be revoked, 

Moved that President Gompers communicate the 
action of the Executive Council on the protest of the 
Amalgamated Lace Curtain Operatives to the secretary 
of the Wilkesbarre Central Labor Union. Adopted. 

Vice-President Mitchell catled the Executive Council’s 
attention to the fact that a bill was introduced em- 
ela | the Federal authorities to bar citizens from 

ndian Territory. It was moved that Vice-President 
Mitchell furnish the Legislative Committee with par- 
tculars regarding expulsion of citizens from the Indian 
Territory. 

Moved that the bill increasing the volume of air in the 
mines in the Indian Territory be indorsed, and that the 
secretary communicate with Congressmen Lacy and 
Curtis, of Kansas. 

On the application for a charter for the junkmen of 
San Francisco, it was moved that the president make 
investigation before granting the charter. 
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Messrs. James Bowman, Henry Pfeil of Pittsburg, John 
A. Burns of Syracuse, and William Webb of New York 
city, members of the I. P. P. & A. Union, appeared be- 
fore the Executive Council on behalf of their applica- 
tion for indorsement of the boycott upon the News and 
Record. 

Vice President Duncan called for the report of the 
sub-committee of the Executive Council elected to in- 
vestigate the merits of the application of the I, P. P. and 
A. U, to place the Chicago News and Record on the 
“We Don’t Patronize” list of the American Federation 
of Labor. The report was submitted. The decision fol- 
lows: 

“On the application to place the Chicago News and 
the Chicago Kecord upon the unfair list, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation feels it to be its 
duty to decline to give its indorsement of the same. 

“The council believes that it owes it to all parties in 
interest to give at least a few reasons which impelled its 
mem bers to arrive at this decision : 

“There is no escape from the fact that primarily the 
matter in controversy is the stereotypers’ strike in the 
Chicago newspaper offices, and the general agreement 
that the policy pursued by the stereotypers in regard to 
that strike was unwise, and that the application to place 
the Chicago News and Record on the untair list was 
prompted by the effort to secure fairer consideration for 
the stereoty pers than they have been compelled to bear 
since the inauguration of their strike, 

“During the entire controversy the major portion of 
the employes of the Chicago News and Record have been, 
and are, members of organized labor—to wit, members 
of Typographical Union, No, 16, attached to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

“The Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union has lodged a protest with the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor against the 
indorsement of the application to place the Chicago 
News and the Chicago Kecord upon the unfair list, 

“In giving the reasons which impel the Executive 
Council toarrive at this conclusion, we ex press our desire 
to be of practical aid to the stereotypers, so that they 
may have renewed opportunities for employment at 
their trade; also the worthy purpose of the pressmen to 
secure the recognition of their union in the News and 
Record, and all other newspaper offices of Chicago. 
With this purpose in view, we tender the good offices of 
the Executive Council as the representatives of the 
labor movement of America to accomplish these much 
to be desired ends, and to that end a committee of the 
the Executive Council stands ready to act.” 

Anaddress to organized and unorganized wagework- 
ers was adopted. The address appears elsewhere in this 
issue of THE AMERICAN FEDEKATIONIST, 

Adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock, 


March 22—Evening Session. 


1 . . 

The Executive Council convened at 8 o'clock, p.m. 
Present: Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, Kidd, Morris, 
Lennon and Morrison. 

A communication from Charles 8S. Neumann, asking 
for financial assistance for the striking Austrian miners 
was referred to President Gompers, with instructions to 
notify Mr. Neumann that the American Federation of 
Labor is not. a tinancial organization, and therefore can 
not render financial assistance. 

In the case of Claude M, Johnson, President Gompers 
reported that a trial committee had been appointed by 
the officials of the Treasury Department, but that wit- 
nesses had been tampered with by Mr. Johnson, 

It was moved and adopted that unless a fair and 
impartial hearing is accorded, a demand be made on 
Congress for an investigation. 

Moved and seconded that Thos. I. Kidd and John B. 
Lennon be authorized to meet with the officers of the 
two International Unions of Plumbers and Steam Fit- 
ters to try and arrange for an interchange of cards, and 
that this office communicate with the officers of both 
organizations strongly recommending this course, 

Moved and adopted that the communications re- 
ceived from J. E, Porter and James Leonard, regarding 
colored central body for New Orleans, be reterred to 
President Gompers for investigation. 

Moved and adopted that President Gompers investi- 
gate regarding communication received from Gredig 
et al., regarding Greenwood, Ga. 

Thos. I. Kidd moved that F. X. Ganter, of Baltimore, 
be placed upon the “ We Don’t Patronize” list, and it 
poten’ moved and adopted that the usual course be pur-’ 
sued, 

On the Teese to place the Providence “Telegram” 
upon the “ We Don’t Patronize” list, it was moved and 
adopted that it be indorsed. 


Moved that the Secretary be permitted to retain 


$1,500 for current expenses, instead of $1,000. 
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Moved and seconded that the Secretary’s bond be 
increased to $2,000. 
Adjourned to meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
FIFTH DAY. 


March 23—Morning Session. 

The Executive Council convened at 9 o’clock. Present: 
Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, Morris, Kidd, Lennon and 
Morrison, ‘ 

Max Morris requested that an organizer’s commission 
be issued to Mrs. Emma Lanphere. Referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers. 

On the request that the commission of W. H. Roche, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., be revoked, it was referred to 
President ¢ ee for action, 

Committee adjourned at 10 o’clock to attend hearing 
on the Anti-Injunction Bill before the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

March 23—Afternoon Session. 

The Executive Council convened at 4 o’clock and 

transacted some further business and then adjourned 


sine die at 6 o’clock. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A. F. of L. 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1900. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of February, 1900. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.). 











RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand February 1, 1900................ $7,245 82 
February 
1. Foundry laborers and helpers 8136, sup..... 12 00 
Laundry workers 6058, tax, bal n, d, j....... 2 86 
Laborers protective 7576, tax, jJan............. 375 
Sawmill workers 8074, tax, dec................ 3 55 
Chippers protective 7446, tax; Jan_........... 67 
Blacksmith helpers 6931, tax, o, n,d, j, $10; 

sup, $i...... gan Se Ree OEKeERTOSETESONRRE TERS ERee 11 00 
Ralston & Siddons (int sav & ins co) adv.... 40 50 
Molders helpers 8008, sup i) 
Hod carriers 8115, sup.......... said ahliai catoheabate 1 20 
Zine workers protective 6500, suy 1 25 
Horse nail makers 6170, sup.................. 5 00 
Federal labor union 8081, sup. ............... 8 10 
Watch case engravers intl assn of A, sup... 70 
Federal labor union 8004; sup...... . ........ 5 
Federal labor union 7346, tax, o, n, d, $2.60; 

i ban Sen nas coeies sees ceseses cesesissene 400 
Connecticut state branch, sup............... 2580 
Flour mill operators 7578, sup................. 8 00 
Laundry drivers 7201, tax, s,0,n,d.......... 12 00 
Asheville, N C, central labor union, tax, s, 0; 

en a a 5 00 

2. Federal labor union  -. 2. eae 22 50 
Champaign, Ill, federation of labor, tax, o, 

ON YS eee abies 8 00 
Federal labor union 7241, tax, d, j, $24; sup, $8 27 00 
Federal labor union 7167, sup................. 8 75 
Laborers protective 8079, sup.................. 1 25 
Gas workers 7493, tax, Jam .................... 1 35 
Hotel and restaurantemployes intl alliance 

and bartenders intl league of A, tax, dec.. 9 89 
Kindlingwood workers 7100, tax, jan, $3.10; 

ED ccc od ihskes eheeOcierntaesensnsessaneces 3 60 
Laborers prot, 7351, tax, jan, $2.15; sup, $1.50.. 3 65 
Hospital attendants 8007, sup................. DO 
Federal labor union 801f, tax, dec............ 1 30 
Wm E wearesier, cap aecieiaieai aie. sie 2 Cate biotin 1 25 
Flour and cereal mill men 7208, sup.......... 5 00 
United hatters of N A, tax, feb .............. 20 00 
Portland, Oreg, federated trades assembly, 

ed eiaiark i war ciad en eke. clean paieeen 2 50 

8 National association of steam fitters and 

I a ek ee te ny 6 66 
Est Leute, Ill, central trades and labor coun- 

tik aaennted ie ee teee ena one thawanesen esas 9 50 
Tin plate workers No 7, sup................... 1 25 
Amalgamated association of street railway 

SE I cnceddneexocsenssecees snesseee 5 40 
Federal labor union, 8088, sup................ 2 50 
Street and building laborers 8138, sup........ 78 
Cigar leaf stemmers 8137, sup ................ 5 00 
Masons and builders laborers, 7448, tax, jan. 2 60 
St Louis, Mo, central trades and labor union, 

: 28 50 


sup 
Zinc workers 7201, tax, n, d, j................. 3 10 


> 


8. Laborers protective 7458, tax, dec ........... 


Federal labor union 8073, tax, jam............ 
Boiler makers and iron ship builders, tax, 


Se CIEE, GUI oon cv cesccvececeseccces 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, tax, bal n, d 
Brewery porters and freight handlers 7236, 

SBE HS ear nen 
Soap workers 7442, BFup............cccccceceees 
CONS WOPMCTS FEIT, GED... occ eccccccccces-coaves 
I do adniidecninee: acne 
Platers helpers and metal scrubbers 806, 

I iene oi line eta tial aie ponirc pees 
Qoanen intl, tax, n, d, $20; sup, 25e.......... 
Federal labor unjon ee le Me Boccccccscces 
Com position pressmen 7512, tax, jan,80c; sup, 

ESSE ELE eae 
Grand Rapids, local wood workers, sup...... 
Laundry workers 8122, sup.................... 
Mason tenders prot 8123, sup.................. 
Federal labor union 8189, sup................ 
Cloak makers protective 8140, sup............ 
Federal labor union 8141, sup................. 
Federal labor union 8142, sup................ 
Brotherhood of railway trackmen of A, sup. 
Union co trades council, Elizabeth, N J, sup 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7584, sup 
Stone pavers 7602, tax, mn, d.................... 
Federal labor union 8110, sup................. 
Hospital attendants prot 8097, tax, jan...... 
CO oc ncccccctccccusccss cess 


. Tin plate workers local 10,sup ............... 


Carpet upholsterers 7507, tax, n, d, j ......... 
Federal labor union, 7350, jan... . .. 
Bolt and nut makers 6921, tax, n, d, j........ 
Tin plate workers local 6, sup................. 
Tin plate workers local 3, sup ede 
Laborers protective 7326, sup ................. 
Hotel and restaurant emp! intl alliance, sup 
Plate printers local 2, sup...............csse0. 
Gas workers 7462, tax, j, f, $8; sup, 50c........ 
Ship carpenters 6976, sup...................... 
Lathers protective 8016, sup................... 
Federal labor union 8105, sup................. 
Gashouse workers 8143, sup................... 
Federal labor union 7588, sup.................. 
Laborers protective 7371, sup ................. 
Shingle mill workers 7195, tax, jan........... 
Car builders 7304, tax, 0, n,d ........... ..... 
Hod carriers 7206, tax, Jam .................... 
Federal labor union 38087, tax, jan........... 

Laundry workers 7404, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, j.. 
Tron chippers 7573, tax, nov................... 
Hat formers association 8008, tax, jan ....... 
Freight handlers 7428, tax, dec ............... 
Brewery engineers & firemen 6910, tax, j,f, m 
SN Ne CA UID occ c veccccceccensccscdes 





. Federal labor union 7306, tax, dec, $6; sup, 
5 


SEE ddan biace dwexan ceaurbatemaie wa caemabeen 
Trades and labor council, New Albany, 
ia i re oc i 
Suspender workers 8144, sup................ 
Watch case engravers intl assn, sup ....... 
Vicksburg, Miss, trades and labor council, 
I oi achilles ied a lei Bi din ts aand, ewan 
Mosaic marble workers 8145, sup............ 
Federal labor union 8083, sup .............. 
Tanners and curriers 8018, sup ............. 
Federal labor union 8093, sup ............... 
Packers and nailers 7489, 4d, j,f.............. 
Horse nail workers 7180, tax, jan............ 
Federal labor union 7295, sup .............. 
Blacksmith helpers 7558, sup................. 
Federal labor union 7150, sup ............... 
Elgin, Ill, trades council, tax, o, n,-d, $5; 
EE ii eh a Ueda eidckeskcutiuchbdcwn és 
Bottlers pestective ain cin cnstemeanchinnnes 
Federal labor union 8146, sup................ 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, sup................ 
9 workers 7071, tax, d, j, $3.80; sup, 
Sugar workers 7230, tax, 0, n, d............. 
Hod carriers protective 8020, tax, dec ........ 
Horse nail makers 6170, tax, nov ............ 


. Machine hands and iron workers 8016, tax, 


vn, d, } Mt AA eke Rbeenbecannne tend we 

Federal labor union 7187, tax, 0, n, d,j....... 

Green gluss bottle gatherers 7170; tax, 0, n, 
Pi bcshtent dbeiecii pai esgysiuensezeent 

Laborers protective 7370, tax, d, j 

Int’l woodcarvers association of N A, tax, 
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0 ee ce ee een a ee rs 
Tank makers protective 6865, tax, d, J, f.. 
Tanners and curriers 7086, tax, n, 

Amal assn of st railway employ es, tax, n, a, 
SSM eR pears e ete 
Zine and lead miners i eee 
Federal labor union 8004, sup................. 
Tube WOTMOTe TEGO, GUD. oo. cccc-ccccscccccccces 
Horse nail finishers and assorters 7091 sup. . 
Machine molders 8101, tax, jan, $1.05; sup, $i 
Journey men tailors, tax, j.1 CS canitasnenenes 
Car builaers prot 8149, _ aera 
Hod carriers and mason tenders 8148, sup. . 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, jan Ronis 
Chattanooga, Tenn, central labor union, 
tax, i, d 
Federal labor union Sa ere 
Elkhart, Ind, central labor union, sup....... 
Zine and lead miners 8057, tax, janm........... 


8. Iron and steel workers 7518, sup.... ......... 


Federal labor union 7386, tax, n, d, Jj, $7.50; 
tien: iinet nh ieee nati keaaedeeupieiemien 
Federal labor union 7233, tax, d, Jj, f, $45; 
 tccccakubeunensentndeicdaesbencsees snes 
Roll workers 7414, tax, n, d,j 
Streetand building laborers 7 507, tax, jan.. 
Foundry laborers 7362, tax, feb 
Brushmakers p and b 7304, tax, jam........ . 
Flour and cereal millmen 7208, tax, feb 
Tub molders helpers 7452, tax, "d, j 
Triple workers 7239, tax, feb, $1. 80: sup, $1.. 
Lace menders prot BI! 51, sup 
Laborers prot 7371, tax, jan, $47.50; sup, $1. 
Ship caul ers 7562, tax, Jan, $3.75; sup, 50c. 
Fede ws labor union 8110, tax, jan, $1; sup, 
Ds cbceaded teens endo haeieaaiescathusteskues 
at BU OOS THOM, CR, BRM... ccccccccccccccees 
a and copper plate printers, tax, n, 
ri Dicneassndunateddaaltnieetadhnnesakeinedae 
Federal labor union 7165, tax, jan Vp ; 
Laborers prot 7458, tax, jan.. Seadhine wane 
Stone rammers 721%, I akninencienibelsiin nies 
Molders helpers 8008, tax, d, j, f 
Brushmakers protective 6980, tax, p,d, j, 
$12.25; sup, $1.40......... 
Federal labor union 7167, tax, n, d, j, f. 
Watch case engravers intl assn ‘of A, sup.. 
| Ea eae 
<a labor union 7520, tax, jan, $8.25; sup, 
SR En er ar Rt 
Federal labor union 8152, su 
Boiler 8 and iron shipbiaiide rs pene 
814, su ° . se 
Artificia ‘ehane' workers 815 ¥); sup. icemeesannans 
Saw mill mens 8153, sup...................... 
Lathers prot 7395 tax, n, d,j.. 
Federal labor union 7415, tux, if 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, ao. sens 
Belt makers and helpers rail, tax. d Y ae 
Coke workers 7576, tax, fe ; 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, d, j, $8; sup, $5.. 
Fede sral labor union 804i, ota bnee. copvenenees 





Cc he factory tobacco strippers 8156, sup..... 
Federal labor union 7125, sup. 
Laborers protective 7402, tax, d, 
Arch iron wire & metal workers 6616, tax, feb 
Federal labor union 7518, tax, jan............ 
Lace makers 8018, tax, d, j................00.. 
Federal labor union 698, See 
Federal labor union 7110, tax, feb xemnbuies 
Powder workers 7521, tax, n, d, eee 
Federal labor union 7231, tax, | leaeeepe 
Laborers protective 7326, tax, oS eee 
Federal labor 8064, tax, j, f, $5.15; sup, $3. 
Federal labor 7299, tax, an, 65c; sup, e..... 
Federal labor 8109, tax, jan, 35c 0c; <a 
Lumber handlers 7501, tax jan aaees eine ween 
Federal labor 8158, su oa Rein 
Street car builders 81/ Be GRD... ccees bhxeeaeue 
Intl union of steam engineers, sup. aeeseuacns 
Freight handlers 7449, wy asiessde kates 
City firemen 8025, tax, j, f 
Button workers prot, 6861, tax, n,d, j....... 
Lime burners 7078, tax, J, f 
Laborers prot, 7359, tax, j, f, $5.30; sup, SOc. _ 
Tin plate workers loc al, Nol4, sup tits 
St Joseph, aay comtane | labor union, tax, d, j, 
f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8. 
Plasterers he pers 3485, tax, 7 Se 
Federal labor union 7479, tax, Cl ae 
Federal labor union 7515, tax, n, 
Iron workers helpers 6700, tax, 
Federal labor union 7358, ‘tax, 


Federal labor union 7412, tax, feb: Lavestennses 
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. Grain handlers 7445, tax, o, n, d 


. Federal labor union 7588, tax, d, j............ 


Car builders 7406, tax, TOD... .......cccscecsess 
Scale workers 7502, tux, feb... ............0000 
Packers and nailers prot 6152, tax, 0, n, d.. 
Federal labor union 7423, sup.. 

Federal labor union 68M, tax, “jan, "$2.15; 
A Sisk nibs ks «0s hnckeunniaeaneneaeeehenn* 
Lehr tenders & shove boys 7683, tax, n, d,j,f 
Ship carpenters and cau kers 6884, tax, j. = 
Ft Worth, Tex, trades assembly, tax, n, d,j 
Ellithorpe safety air cushion eee 
Federal labor union 7582, tax, jan.. 

Glaziers and glass workers 6821, tax, ‘jan.. 
Masons tenders prot 8123, sup................ 
Cooper machine workers 7124, tax, n, d,j... 
oo. cnateakvesedendnnne 
Federal labor 8002, tax, j, f.. 
Blacksmith helpers 81 tax, jan.. 
Federal labor 7310, tax , jan ae ein een ee anes 
Federal labor 7476, tax, d, j, $5.40; wae he bainien 
Blacksmith helpers 7323, sup.... pine 
Match workers 8160, sup..... We 
Blacksmith helpers 8159, sup. St 
Federal labor 7550, tax, j, f......... 
Federal labor 7412, , sup.. 
Harbor railroad mens 7566, 
Cooper machine workers 6251, 
$2.25; assess, 30c.... iaaine 
Quarrymens prot 8089, “tax, RRR RE 
Federal labor 7608, tax, fe b, 1.50; sup, $1.50. 
Federal labor 7475, tax, ‘jan ela Rabin el ah ealon ge 
Federal labor 8110, tax, feb, $1; sup, 40c...... 
Chippers prot 7356, tax, n,d 
Amal lace c urtain operatives, tax, n, d,Jj, f.. 
Hat formers 8008, tax, feb 
Federal labor 8066, tax, cS) as 
Federal labor 7010, tax, jan........ 
Federal labor 7532, tax, feb jisteidend 
Print workers 8078, tax, jJam................. 
Brewery & ice plant laborers 7431, tax, jan.. 
Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, n, d, 
Terra cotta pressers & fin shers 75 23, tar, feb. 
Federal labor 7146, tax, d, j.. , 
Federal labor 7392, tax, fe b. 
Federal labor 7119, tax, a, 8 
Laundry workers 7198, tax, 
Federal labor 8060, tax, a, jt 
Laundry workers 5393, tax, o, n, d, j, cm 
Federal labor 68/6, tax, eclipse 
Federal labor 7351, tax, oct cae 
Federal labor 8073, tax, feb 
Elastic goring weavers amal, tax, 0, n, a, 4 f 
Tin plate worke rs intl, tax, n, d, 
Warehouse women’s union 7606, tax, ae 
United bro of leather workers, tax, jan pasts 
Chain makers 6817, tax, jan. 
Fibre sanders 7206, tax, feb.. eidibeneiis 
Kindling wood workers 8127, ‘sup. baneaawionss 
Car builders 747, sup_.. 
Arch iron workers 7420, tax, jan, $3; sup, $1. 
Federal labor union 7211, tax, jan, $8; sup, 35e 
Federal labor 8134, sup 
Stave and heading workers 7440, 
$1.60; sup, 5c. mbahuws 
Federal labor 7i! 50, tax, feb, $1.80; ‘sup, De. . 
Natl a, united brewery workmen, tax, 
’ f, 1 
ata’ sheet metal workers intl assn, tax, cs 
a, 8, O, Nn, . 
Laborers 7471, tax, feb. 
Saw makers prot 7173, tax, Be Biases coacanse 
Federal labor 7145, tax, dec..................5. 
Button makers 7181, sup .. 
Iron and steel workers 7518, ‘tax, ‘a, e $8.95; 
sup, $4. 
Federal labor 8129, tax, feb, $6.10; sup, ‘8. 
Horse nail makers 6315, tax, o, n, d, rd, Re 
Hod carriers 8058, tax, d, ees 
Fishermen 6821, tax, j, + eaed 
Glass bottle blowers assn, ‘tax, ‘n, d, ¢ sdactoeuns 
United garment workers, sup . 
Flour mill workers 8036, tax. J, f, m, a, m, J. 
United neckwear cutters 6039, tax, jan ...... 
Machine hands and iron workers 8016, sup.. 
Hod carriers and building laborers 7575, tax, 
n, $1.75; sup, 30c.. 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 7477, tax, 8, Oo, n 
Arch foundry molders helpers 7418, tax, 7 
Jour bakers and confectioners, tax, n, d, j.. 
Coopers intl union, tax, Jan .................. 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, i ohinnediadawmmenn 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, SERS Sas 
Federal labor 8088, tax, Jjanm.................4+- 
Cordage workers ‘3099, "iax ode f.- 
Natl bro of coal heteting eng, tax, I, 4 n. 


‘tax, aioe 
tax, j, f, m, 


yi d, ‘jy, f.. 


‘tax, jan, 
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21. Plasterers tenders & laborers 6901, tax, j,f,m. 


Button workers 7023, tax, d, Jj, f 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance, 
tax, J 

Carbide workers 7535, tax, feb... 

Marine firemen 8068, tax, d,j... 

Car workers 8108, tax, jan 

Screw makers 6585, tax, o, n, d,j, f 

Watch workers 6061, tax, j 

Green glass bottle gatherers 7364, tax, feb, 65c; 
sup, 50c 

Iron and steel workers 7536, tax, feb 

Zine and lead miners 8057, sup 

Horse nail makers 7180, tax, 

Glaziers and glass workers 8027, tax, nov. 

Asphalt pavers 7506 tax, o, n, ' aces 

Federal labor 7205, tax, a, |, $9.30; sup, 70. 

Steel cabinet workers 7294, tax, feb 

Federal labor 7125, tax, Jan.......... ....... 

Leather workers 7061, tax, jan. . 

Casting Chippers 8085, tax, d, 2. 

Federal labor 7208, tax, Jan 

Federal labor 7226, tax, jan 

Amal meat c utters and butcher workmen, 
tax, n, d, Jj, $19; sup, $35.60... anew 

Hod ¢arriers! 5026, tax, n, d,j.. 

Chainmakers 7418, tax, j, f 

Horse nail makers 6170, sup. 

Central labor, Biddeford and Saco, Me, sup. 

. Team drivers intl, tax, Jj, 

Federal labor si4l, sup 

Federal labor 7426, tax, d, Jj, f. 

Jewelers protective 7533, tax, jan 

Iron chippers 7573, tax, 

Federal labor 7087, sup.. 

Coal handle rs 7425, tax, ‘d, 2. 

Zine and lead miners #057, Sup.. 

Cent trades and labor council, New Orleans, 
La, tax, o, n, d 

Car builders 8149, sup 

Bottling house employes 7430, tax, feb... .. 

Tanners and curriers union 7480, tax, 0, n, d. 

Saw mill workers 8074, tax, J, f. 

Zine and lead miners 7500, tax, n, 

Lathers prot 7386, tax, 8, 0, n, d 

Intl union steam engineers, tax,n,d,j . 

Shirt workers union 6000, tax, Jj, f 

Indurated fibre workers 7185, tax, d, Jj, f 
$19.50; sup, 

Local 174, A M, sup 

Green glass bottle gatherers 7170, sup 

Blacksmith helpers 7323, tax, d, jj 

Federal labor 7423, tax, an, $47 70; sup, $5 ... 

Stone masons prot 7049, tax, j, f 

Federal labor 7400, tax, J, f 

Federal labor 7126, tax, dec, 

Lathers prot 7509, tax, dec.... 

Shingle weavers Tu, ‘tax, jan. 

Flour and cereal milimen’ 6642, tax, . s.. 

United mine workers, tax, n, d, 

Journeymen barbers intl tax, n, d, i 

Machine trades helpers 7207, tax, n, d, j.. 

Oil well workers 7391, tax, n, ¢ 

Federal labor 7560, tax, a, it 

Composition pressmen “Wea sup 

Federal labor 8065, tax, d, = f, $5.15; 

Hospital attendants 8097, sup... 

Bro of painters and decorators, tax, n, d, }.. 

American federation of musicians, tax, jt Se 

E V Lorang, su 

Jewelers prot 75 

Wood, wire and metal lat AN tax 

Iron molders helpers 7821, tax, d, pe 
sup, 75c. 

B Grimes, sup 

Match workers 8160, sup 

Saw mill mens 8153, sup. 

Federal labor 8110, sup. 

Plate helpers and metal scrapers 8006, sup.. 

Federal labor 7110, sup 

Soap makers 7586, sup. 

Laborers 8012, sup 

orto feed vera 7088, tax, bal feb and 

mar, $2; sup, $1.25 

rederal labor 8083, inx, jan, $1.25; sup, $1. 

Federal labor 7204, tax, 

—— curriers ao18, tax, n, d, j, $29.20, 
sup, 

Stove mounters intl, tax, a, 8, o, n, d, J, f, 
$18.05; sup, $37.20 

Plasterers hod carriers 8115, tax, feb 

—- caulkers 6846, tax, Jj, f, 

Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, vee f,m 

Cigar makers intl, tax, n 

Wax workers 7568, tax, n, 


$3 00 
10 70 


10 54 
2 50 
2 00 
10 9% 
10 50 
40 00 
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26. Coke workers 7577, tax, a, j 


Federal labor 8165, sup 

Federal labor 8164, sup 

Federal labor 8162, 

Ship riggers 8161, sup 

Blacksmiths helpers 8163, sup 

Central labor union, Ft Smith Ark, sup.... 

Federated trades c ouncil, Reading, Pa, sup. 

Central labor counc r , Shreveport, La, sup.. 

Trackmen 8015, tax, n, d, j 

Jewelers and bvomees 7601, tax, j, f 

Federal labor 8041, tax, feb 

Block stone pavers, cement waik and curb 
setters 7434, tax, j, a, 8,0, n, 

Federal labor 8166, sup 

Stoneware potters 8017, tax —_— 10; woe 

Furriers prot 7116, tax, n 

Furriers prot 7116, tax, fon’? 


27. Federal labor 7306, tax, ah MIn orale 


a straw and felt’ hat workers 7544, tax, 


Plow fitters 7044, lax, n, qd,’ “ 

Lathers 6806, tax 

Federal labor 81: m3 AS 

Federal labor 7408, tax, dec 

Federal labor 7403, tax, jan 

Federal labor 8022, tax, n, d,j 

Laborers 8094, sup 

Federal labor 6975,tax,a,s,0,n,d,j,$6.40; sup,$2 

Federal labor 6729, tax, a, 8, o n, d, j. 

Federal labor 7387, tax, d, j,f 

Central labor, Elkhart, Ind, sup 

Tube workers 8077, sup 

Furriers union 7067, tax, n, d,j, f, m 

Tube workers 75380, tax, feb 

Button makers prot 7I8I, tax, Jan 

Plasterers prot 7335, tax, feb 

American flint glass workers, tax, d, j, f, m, 
a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n, $800; assess, $150 

Federai labor 8168, sup 

Car builders 8167, sup 

Reed, rattan and wood workers 6068, tax, m, 

, J, a, 8, 0, n, d,’98, j, f, m, a, m, Jj, }. a, B, O, 

n, d, "0, ‘9. 36; assessment, 24 

Padue ah, , ce ntral labor union, ap.- ‘ 


. Zine wustoess. 6500, tax, n, d, 


Laundry worke rs 7563, tax, d, fm 

Fish dressers 7416, tax, j 

Hod carriers 7542, tax, jf... 

Window glass cutters eague, tax, << f, ‘mn. 

Plate glass workers 8169, sup 

Plate glass workers 8045, tax, d, j, f. 

Central labor union, Litchfield, Ill, sup 

Sugar workers 7230, sup 

Pipe foundry workers 7608, tax feb, $1.60; 
sup, $1.25 

Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, Jan, $10; 
sup, 

Federal labor 8170, sup 

Federal labor 8171, sup. 

Granitoid and cement workers 8172, ap 

Starch workers 8173, su : 

Bessemer, Ala, central labor ‘union, ‘sup.. 

Subscriptions 

IN 6ikccdriceecatiensnedacenesanixeen 


Total 


EXPENSES. 


February 


By one month’s rent in advance, Wm. M. 


Cuts, for VER ERASECEIND, Maurice wptesene 
Engraving ¢ 40. onan 
le 


Toilet supplies, Fowier ‘Mfg. Co. 

Organizing ex penses, Frank M. Treese.. 
Mailing machine, Rev. Robert Dick 
Organizing expenses, C. J. McMorrow...... 
Expressage, Wm. Barnes 


. Ice, American Ice Co 


Organizing expenses, Fred C. Kuhn 


. Organizing expenses, J. D, Pierce 


Organizing expenses, Jno. A. Flett 
Organizing expenses, Frank J. Weber 
pa aoe ae expenses, L. E. Tossy............. 
Hafanee dt expenses, R. EF. McLear 
Balance due on proceedings, Jas. H. Stone 


s. sinanped envelo 
1 ei expenses, 
1,060 letter expenses, P ‘i bane 
letter circulars, $22.50; 500 secys order 
ks, $70; 2,000 copies manual and cover, 


— Le & Kasterday. 
re 
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. Organizing expenses, J. 


. 1,000 lc stamped enveiopes, H. C. 


. 6,000 lists aff. o 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


$26; 2,000 org. statements in pads, $5; 10,000 
copies constitution and cover, $135; 500 100- 
»p. ledgers, $225; 497 100 pp. day books, 
$ih0.72: 495 100-pp. cash books, $116.57; 502 
100-pp. roll-call book, $150.60; comp. on mail- 
ing list, $48; 400 mailing tubes, $7; 1,000 letter 
circulars, $4; 20 600-pp. ledgers, $40; 25 400- 
pp. ledgers, $34.50; | cash book, $9; 1 ledger, 
fr 1,000 44 letter circulars, $8; 200,000 gum- 
med labeis, Thos. W. Cadick 

Typewriter screw driver, Josephine Kelly. 

Organizing expenses, W. A. Platt 


3. Organizing expenses, Frank J. Weber 


Hauling FEDERATIONIST, A. Thomas 

Organizing expenses, N. Crossland 

Extra postage, Postoffice.. 

Organizing expenses, J. F 

250 2-cent stamps, H. C. Kasterday 

500 2-cent stamps, $10; 500 l-cent stamps, $5; 
H, ©. Easterday 

2,000 letter heads, 2 colors, $7; 5,000 working 
cards, $3.50; 5,000 postal cards, $6.25; 2,000 
No. 10 envelopes, $7.50; 3,000 organizers lists, 
$24; 5,000 rey reports, $7; 1,000 2-cent 
envelopes,$1.25; 100 copies Trades Unionist, 
$2; 2,000 envelopes (furnished ), $5; 700 env. 
printing, 75c; The Trades Unionist 


. Committee work at Cincinnatti,Thos.I. Kidd 


Organizing expenses, Samuel Boskill, Jr.... 

1 doz eureka cloths, 60c; | doz eureka cloths, 
60c; 1 qr white blotter, cut, 90c; 1,000 p. copy 
book, $1.50; 1 qr letterine, 65c; 1 qt Stafford 
ink, 60c; 3doz copying cloths, $1.80; 44 rm 
40x48, 150 m a, $2.68, E. Morrison Paper Co. 

Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn 

Organizing expenses, J. D. Pierce............ 

Appropriation to Canadian Labor Congress, 
Geo. W. Dower 

500 2-c stamps, $10; 200 l-c stamps, $2, H. C, 
Easterday 

Boxes, I. N. Runyan...... 


. 5special delivery stamps, Postoffice 


Organizing expenses, F. L. MeGruder 
1,000 le-stamps, H. C, Easterday.............. 
Organizing expenses, Chas. H. Leo... ...... 


. Organizing expenses, M. D. Flaherty 


Organizing expenses, F. J. Weber............ 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz............. 
Organizing expenses, C. Simonton 
Organizing expenses, J. A. Flett 
Organizing expenses, J. D. Pierce 


- 2,000 2c stamped envelopes, H. C. Easterday. 


Organizing expenses, Aug. C. Lange 
- Magrane.......... 
Organizing expenses, I. B. Kuhn 

iXpressage, Wm. Barnes . 
casterday 
Organizing expenses, Jas, Leonard 
Organizing expenses, Louis Jahns 
Freightage, J. F. Stephenson 
Cartage on pa mphilets, Geo. W. Knox & Co.. 
anizations, $79.25; 5,000 copies 
“ Why,” $13; 150 copies strike and lockouts, 
$3.75; 2,000 clasped envelopes, $22; 500 app. 
cert. of affiliation, $4.50; 2,500 Pp . Tresolu- 
tions, ete., $33.50; 10,000 “Why, gol. 2,500 
treasurer’s reports, $11; 3,000 secretary’s re- 
ports $83.75; 3,500 president’s reports, $78.25; 
2,000 lists of Oorg., $28.25; 2,000 4% letter circ., 
$41.50; 5,000 large clasp env., $49.50; 5,000 sub. 
blanks, $5; 30,000 coin cards, $73; 10,000 copies 
“ Why,” $21 50; 3,000 4 letter circ., $15.25; 1,000 
contracts for adv., $4.75; 5,000 letter heads, 
$14.25; 1,000 general secretary’s reports, $6.25; 
11,000’ cire, letter, to org., $28.50; 1,000 circ. 
letters, $4; 3,000 lists organ. aff., $38.50; 10, 
sub. blanks, $9; 1,000 smal! letter heads, $4.50; 
ee eT I a... os nncecucnevnnnere 
1 bottle paste, 25c.; 14 Ib. rubber bands, 75c.; 1 
bottle paste, d0c.; 1 doz. Dixon pencils, $1; 1 
bottle paste, 20c.; 1 bottle paste, 20c.; 1 foun- 
tain pen, $4;1 sponge cup, l5c.; 1 gr. pencils, 
75e.; | gr. No. 239, 75c.; Lenv. opener, 25c.; 
bottle paste, 20c.;1 box bands, 7ic.; 1 paste 
brush, 10c.; 1 fountain pen, $4; | box pens, 75c.; 
1 leather memo., 35c.; 1 bottle paste, 20c.; 3 
bottles paste, 40c.; 4 doz. assorted penhold- 
ers, 4 doz. rubber penholders, $1; 1 doz.pen- 
cils, foc.; 1 bottle ink, 60c.; 2 waste baskets, 
bat files, $1.50; 1 doz. Dixon’s, $1; 2 doz. pen- 
cils, 20c.; 1 pencil, Se; 1 eraser, 10c.; 2 doz. 
pencils, 80c.; 1 electro.’ of official, 25c.: 1 elec- 
ro. Federation, 40c.; 6 blue pencils, 50c.; 
The Law Reporter Co. 


$1,149 
2: 


657 25 


27. Car tickets, W. F. Ashley..................... 


Telegrams, Nov., Dec., Jan., W. U. Tel. Co.. 

Expressage, U. S. Express Co.... . 

Attending brewers’ difficulty at St. Louis, 
Jas. O’Connell 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co............. 

Organizing expenses, F. H. Gill.............. 

Organizing expenses, J. A. Shaw........... 


. Expressage, Adams Express Co... 


Expressage, Adams Express Co 

1 month’s salary, President Sam’! Gompers. 

1 month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison 

2 weeks salary, A. Berkeley 

2 weeks’ salary, J. G. Rodgers.. 

2 weeks’ salary, B. H. Skelly.... 

2 weeks’ salary, G. Webster..... 

2 weeks salary, 8. MacDonald 

Clerk service, Wm. C. Gray... ........es-seee. 

Services on Legislative Committee, Andrew 
Sarat 

Services on Legislative Committee, George 
ae 

4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. T. Kelly.. 

4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. A. McDon- 
ald 

i weeks’ 

4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R, L. Guard.. 

4 weeks’ salary, V. McDonald... 

i weeks’ salary, Hugh McGregor..... oak 

4 weeks’ salary, W.F’. Ashley.......... ....-+ 

2 weeks’ salary, G. B. Squires.... 

2 weeks’ salary, B. F. Manning ene 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 

Seals for February, J. Baumgarten & Sons.. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Feb. 


Balance on hand................++: 


Receipts.......... 


nist wsieksnkineenmuees 


Expenses 


Balance on hand March 1.... 


132 00 


109 00 
57 00 


64 00 
48 00 
55 75 


$5,800 51 


. $7,245 82 


5,251 50 


.. $12,497 82 


5,809 51 
$6,507 81 





mors zo — ze 


BACCOCO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


CHEW 


mrrmco,}, mo —-o 


GLOBE FINE CUT 


NERVE NAVY PLUG. 


27. Telephone service, C.& P. Go. .............-. 
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me BICYCLE BARGAINS 


Shopworn and Second-Haud Wheels 83 T0 s { 0 
OVER 560 MAKES GOOD AS NEW 

Great Factory Clearing Sale! 
NEW | Bargain List while the 7 vite T0 *90 


Rew, Ww, (2°, Rye'l HIG mMpaeis.. wh to $13 
1 LE a ol 
EARN A BICYCLE frie nee 
MEAD GYCLE CO. Berti 1) Chicago; lil 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopvricuHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Gesertption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ogeney for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn a Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in t 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any golentife ; journal. Terms, $3 a 
ear; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,3618r02d~ay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C 
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STRENGTH Th 


GIBRALTAR 





Profit-Sharing Life Insurance Policies 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Ages 1 to 70, Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 3,500,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $500 000 000 
= Eppes ’ ’ 


Write for Rate at your ages... 


3 The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newerk, N. J. President. 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE, 619 Eleventh Street, N. W 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LT TT TT 


All Union Men 


Know that SWEET, OrR & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 
are also the largest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, 
a statement which admits of no exception. 

The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily increasing, and there 
is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little 
and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. 

You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only 
Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, OrR & CO., as every 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your 
money back from any dealer who sells our goods. 


SWEET, ORR & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. NEWBURG, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 


































pone gm poorest 
| Che George Bechtel 
Brewing Company 


The Warrenton Woolen 
Company 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF ; 
EXCELSIOR LAGER BLUE AND GRAY UNIFORM = 
BEER BREWERY CLOTHS 

Steam and Street Railways 








; 
Beewers of the Famous Brands : 
5 


Police and Fire Departments 
Letter Carriers, Cadets 
ow Military Organizations 


ze 
THEO. A. H. WEINZ, Sole Agent 
85 Leonard Street New York 
saw apiiinipiggay 


GENUINE “BECHTEL-BREW” 
“EXTRA” (dark) and “EXCELSIOR” (light ) 


STAPLETON 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Bottling Department at Brewery 


C--3C 0O0-M:~d 
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